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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are delighted to hear that a second edition of the Airs of Palestine 
(vide Port Fofio, Dec. 1816), has been published in Boston. Mr. PIERPONT is 
the first American poet whose writings have been crowned with such signal suc- 
cess. May we not say, ia the language of one of his preceptors, 


Huic muse indulgent omnes, hune poscit Apollo! 


The communication of R. arrived too late to be noticed as he wished; but 
it shall not be lost. 

In order to make room for the recent intelligence in literature and science, 
which we have gleaned from foreign journals, and; to compensate our readers 
for the portrait whick is unavoidably delayed, the size of this number has been 
enlarged. . 

Our young poetical friends at New York are not forgotten. We beg them 
to remember the “ yet a while-—yet a while”—in the song. 

Daniel Dollar was recognised in the newspapers, as an old acquaintance, 
notwithstanding his new face. We should have exhibited his dolorous complaint, 
if we had not been engaged with a tattling ‘“‘ Bank Note,” who seems to be 
scared away by a more legitimate representative of the Corn family. 

A. is very cordially greeted. When he strikes the lyre, we are confident 
that our readers will lend an attentive ear. Arrectis auribus astant. 

Iris must not be too rash. ‘The fair may be propitiated. 

ORLANDO is received. 

The invention of the d/ow-pipe, mentioned in this number, is due, the editor 
believes, to his friend, Dr. Hare, of this city. 


In reply to many letters, complaining that the writers do not receive this 
journal regularly, we have only to say that the fault is not attributable to any 
delay or irregularity at the publication office. If the subscribers would direct 
their numbers to be sent to them individually, through the medium of the post- 
office, the additional expense would not exceed a hundred centsa year. The 
communication by water with Boston, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, &e. is generally regular and secure, but in regard to most other 
places, we can suggest no other plan, to prevent irregularity, than that which 
has been mentioned. In the winter season, it must be remembered by those 
who receive the Port Folio by the packets, that our river is occasionally closed 
by ice. A non-intercourse bill ef this description lately existed nearly two 
months. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 





anti: 





I FEAR good men’s censures, and to their favourable acceptance I submit my 
labours, et linguas mancipiorum contemno. As the barking of a dog, I sz- 
CURELY contemn those malicious and scurrile obloquies, flouts, calumnies of 
railers, and detractors; I scorn the rest. What, therefore, I have said, pro 
tenuttate mea, 1 have said. Burton. 
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LIFE OF PHILIP MAZZEI. 


To Americans, the biography of all eminent men, connected in any 
degree with the events of the revolution, and the history of the republic, 
must always prove interesting. Our readers will therefore peruse, with 
no ordinary emotions, the following sketch of the life of a distinguished 
European, well known for his honourable exertions in favour of American 
independence, as well as for his writings in defence of our national charac- 
ter and government, and in support of the principles of civil liberty. 


Puitip Mazzer was born in Tuscany, Italy, in 1730, of 
obscure, but respectable parents. He received the best education 
his country afforded; and early applied himself to the study of 
Physic. His talents were conspicuous in his youth; for, at the 
age of fifteen, we find him disposed to doubt, and dispute the or- 
thodoxy of some of the dogmas of the popish church; for which 
he was delivered over to the inquisitor of Pisa, for ecclesiastical 
censure and confirmation. Upon the completion of his studies 
he remoyed to Smyrna, in Asia Minor, and engaged in the prac- 
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“ Our company consisted of seventy persons, but continually 
increased. On the second day of our march we met two young 
men, who had been despatched from the neighbouring county, to 
concert on a place of rendezvous, before our arrival at Williams- 
burg. The eldest of the two was James Madison,” the last presi- 
dent of the United States. “ Having gone half way, we met a 
company returning, commanded by Patrick Henry, so famous for 
his eloquence, and who had no equal in the country. He inform- 
ed us that the British had embarked, as soon as they found the 
people disposed to repel them. The two companies were drawn 
up in a body,, and Henry returned them thanks, concluding with 
an address to the three Tuscans present, Vincenzo, Belini, and 
myself. Poor Vincenzo, when he saw the orator looking sted- 
fastly at us, demanded the reason. When I explained it to him, 
his countenance seemed to express that he would not exchange 
situations with the grand seignior. 

“ Patrick Henry was the most fascinating orator I have ever 
heard. The cabinet of St. James had made out a list of charac- 
ters who were proscribed in the colonies; and it well may be ima- 
cined it contained the names of some of the most illustrious pa- 
triots. Henry, not finding himself included, exclaimed with 
fervour, What have I done not to be among the number!” 

Hostilities gradually increased between the mother country 
and the colonies. The continental army, it is well known, were 
destitute of those supplies so necessary for carrying on the war, 
and congress saw itself almost reduced to bankruptcy, from the 
poverty of its funds. The great and patriotic state of Virginia 
was drained of its resources likewise, and it became necessary to 
devise a plan to recruit its treasury. An agent was empowered 
to. proceed to Europe, for economical purposes, and to pledge the 
credit of the state to the amount of a million sterling. This im- 
portant mission was confided to Mazzei, and affords the best evi- 
dence of the estimation in which he was held for talents and pro- 
bity. He was regularly commissioned by the governor and coun- 
cil, and set sail in 1779; but the vessel in which he embarked 
was captured, off cape Henry, by one of the enemy’s cruisers. 
Sir George Collier then commanded the British fleet at New 
York. To him he was presented, as a prisoner, with all his pri- 
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vate papers. His instructions had been cautiously thrown over- 
board, at the instant of the capture; but many suspicions arose 
respecting the nature of his voyage. The conduct of Collier, on 
this occasion, was insolent in the extreme—such as a man of sen- 
sibility and honour could not easily brook. Mazzei was not then 
in a situation to express his indignation at the degrading treat- 
ment which he experienced. After the peace of 1783, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the commodore, which evinced 
that he had not forgotten his ungentlemanly deportment. 


“ Paris, Hotel des Colonies, 9th May, 1783. 


“ Srrn—According to the seventh article of the preliminaries 
of peace between Great Britain and the United States, I request 
you to return the papers you got possession of, when I was your 
prisoner, in the summer of 1779—viz. a bill on the liberty of reli- 
gion, a bill on crimes and punishments, &c. and a letter from co- 
lonel G. Mason to his son in Europe.* In regard to your beha- 
viour on that occasion, I shall only mention, that the conduct of 
general Patterson and captain Clayton was directly the reverse, 
and such as a gentleman and man of honour must approve. If 
you should not agree to it, I will meet you at any time, and dis- 
cuss that point with you. In the mean time, 

“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ P. Mazzei.” 


The reply to this letter was neither satisfactory to Mazzei 
nor honourable to sir George. After a tedious confinement on 
Long Island, the prisoner was liberated from his bonds, and per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe, in the king’s victualling fleet, at 
the instance of general Patterson and lord Cathcart, aid to gene- 
ral Clinton. The loss of the proper credentials was embarrass- 
ing; but he endeavoured to execute his agency until instructions 
were forwarded from Virginia. He repaired to Paris, and visited 
Holland, Genoa and Florence; in all which places he made the 


* Colonel Mason’s letter to his son concluded thus:—‘‘ God bless my 
dear child, and grant that we may meet again in your native land as free- 
men—otherwise that we may never see each other more—' the sincere 
prayer of your affectionate father. Gro. Mason.” 
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proper exertions for the attainment of his object. The grand 


duke of Tuscany was reputed the richest prince on the continent. 
To him the most urgent representations were rendered unsuc- 
cessful by the interference of sir Horace Mann, the British envoy, 
who had the audacity to receive from the post-office, papers and 
letters, addressed to the agent. No discouragement, however, 
prevented him from pursuing with eagerness the employ which 
he had undertaken. Many well-written and pertinent essays were 
disseminated through the continent, tending to exhibit the impor- 
tance of the independence of the United States to Europe. By 
the arrival of Dr. Franklin and Mr. J. Adams, who were deputed 
as envoys from America to the courts of Versailles and the 
Hague, it became no longer good policy for Virginia to maintain 
an agent abroad. Mazzei, therefore, returned to the United States 
in 1785, to give an account of his stewardship. From the council 
of Virginia he received honourable testimonials that “ he had 
conducted himself with assiduity and diligence, and that the un- 
successful issue of his agency was attributable in no ways to him; 
but to the concurrence of circumstances over which he had no 
control.’” 

Weagain find him at Paris, whither he went, after recrossing 
the Atlantic. In 1788 he wrote his work, entitled “ Researches, 
Historical and Political, on North America; which obtained ge- 
neral circulation, and was considered the most authentic and me- 
ritorious performance then published on that subject. 

The abbe de Mably, more known for his voluminous writings 
than their intrinsic excellence, was instrumental in disseminating 
many errors, respecting the soil, natural resources, and govern- 
ment of the United States. Raynal, in his historical work on the 
two Indies, committed similar blunders. These two writers re- 
ceived credit, and were proud of their exclusive ability to instruct 
the world on the subject of America. Mazzei was induced to 
take up*his pen, in aid of his adopted country, and contributed 
not a little to dissipate the silly errors propagated by vanity and 
ignorance. About the same time, and we helieve for- reasons 
somewhat similar, Mr. Jefferson published, in France, his cele- 


brated Votes on Virginia. 
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In 1788 Mazzei was engaged in a new and honourable em- 
ployment. The king of Poland, the late Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowski, being in want of a proper person to transact the 
affairs of the diet of Poland at the court of Versailles, tendered 
him the office of charge des: affaires; which .was accepted, and 
which led to an intimacy and friendship more constant and affec- 
tionate than usually subsists between kings and subjects. 

_ During the troubles of the French revolution, which com- 
menced in 1789, Mazzei was no inattentive observer of the state 
of affairs. He continued to furnish the king. of Poland with a 
history of the progress of events, occurring under his own eye, 
until obliged to fly beyond the reign of terror. 

It would increase this sketch of his life to an inordinate 
length, were we to detail his observations on this revolution. The 
following extract from his | memoirs before alluded to. may be in- 
teresting. 

“1 do not pretend to write a history: this would be impossi- 
ble, not having materials; but I believe’ I am capable of giving 
some information respecting the royal family; in which particular 
I do not know one writer who has not been partial, or badly in- 


formed, The good king Louis ardently wished for the reform so 
justly demanded by the nation; which might have been established 


on a foundation calculated to insure the felicity of his successors, 
and the whole kingdom; but he had the misfortune to have a wite, 


‘who added to her extreme beauty the most refined duplicity, that 
finally conducted her husband and herself to the scaffold. The 


king had no intention to go out of the kingdom: he was possessed 
of a much greater share of understanding than was usually attri- 
buted to him: he was anxious to render the happiness of his sub- 
jects complete, and would have effected it; had he not been tram- 
melled by the party of his wife. 

¢ When he made.known his determination to call the states 
general, ‘the commons met in various parts of the kingdom, and 


protested against the prevalent abuse of taking the votes of the 


states by orders, thereby giving them but one vote against the no- 
bility and. clergy, who had two, and who formed but a very small 


proportion of the population. The king desired an accommoda- 


tion; but the queen, proud and imperieus, regarded the com- 
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mons as a vile ‘canaille,’ and would not suffer them to reclaim 
their rights. The party of the king vainly attempted to bring 
her over: they begged an interview in the audience chamber; to 
which she consented: but after a short.conference, withdrew with 
a countenance indicating the greatest rage and displeasure. The 
two brothers: of Louis XVI, Monsieur and the count d’ Artois, 
were in her party. Their wives were sisters to the king. of Sar- 
dinia. ‘The elder, who was ugly, and of a most unamiable dispo- 
sition, sympathized with the queen on all occasions, while the 
younger, beautiful, and mild in her temper, was despised: by her, 
and neglected by her husband. She obtained permission to return 
to her. father, and leave the turbulent scenes of Paris. I happened 
to be at Versailles on the day of her departure. The inhabitants, 
particularly the women, collected on the grand square, to witness 
her departure. When she appeared, they fell on their knees, in- 
voking the blessings of heaven on her journey. . The princess, 
by her gestures and countenance, endeavoured to console the wo- 
men.. The scene was tender and highly impressive. . When the 
carriage-drove off, the crowd gave vent to their passions, by curs- 


ing the queen, and inveighing against her conduct in general, but 


particularly for her treatment to her eldest son, who died in his 
eighth year. He-’was a promising boy, possessed of great talents, 


and was unusually beloved. His sayings were admired by every — 


one; but, as he had the rickets, he was not handsome, and his 
mother had no-tenderness for him. The king loved him—visited 
him often in his chamber—which obliged her to do the same, for 
the sake of policy: She, however, formed a scheme to relieve 
herself of this burden. Under pretence of fresh air, she urged 
the king’s physician to remove him to Medon. This spot is pre- 
cisely of the same elevation of Versailles, and does not enjoy any 
advantages of purity of atmosphere. over it: besides; it is well 
known that there is ng particular benefit to be derived from 
change of air in rachitis. But this arrangement suited the queen 
admirably: there was plenty of room at Medon, and she could 
ride out with her favourites with a good pretence. . Upon’ her 
arrival at the palace, she used to salute her son—‘ Comment va-t-il, 
mon fils?’ (How do you do, my son?) and then turning to the gen- 
tleman of the chamber, inquired § s’il avait bien dormis’ (if he had 
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slept well), and went away. The poor dauphin was conscious of 
the cruelty of his mother. Having heard, one morning, that he 
was going to die, she entered his apartment, with tears in her 
eyes: nature attempted to enjoy her rights. ‘The gentleman pre- 
sent, from whom I had the affecting story, thrust himself between 
the dauphin and his mother, fearful that he would be injured at 
seeing her distress; but he made signs to him to retire, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ 4h! Monsieur, ne m’otez fras la satisfaction de voir les 
larmes de ma mere’ (Qh, sir! do not deprive me of the satisfac- 
tion of beholding the tears of my mother). If she had not had 
the heart of a tigress, she would have fallen on her knees, and 
prayed for pardon.” | 

In 1792 Mazzei retired to Warsaw, upon the mvitation of 
the king of Poland, who appointed him his privy counsellor, and 
would have conferred other honours: upon him, had he not mo- 
destly preferred the title of citizen of the United’ States to any 
titular appellation. ‘ 

The misfortunes of the hinig of Poland are familiar to every 
one. After his-abdication, extorted by the violence of his neigh- 
bours, he took up his residence in St. Petersburg, subject to the 
barbarous extravagancies of the emperor Paul. It had been 
agreed by the dismembering powers, who devested him of his 
crown, and shared his territories, to pay his debts, and allow him 
an annual pension of 100,000 sequins. This soon became unne- 
cessary, for the-unhappy king did not long survive: Mazzei se- 
parated from his patron in 1792, without receiving large arrear- 
ages due for years: of services. Ie had made no. provision for 
the winter of age, which was fast approaching. It was not till 
after the accession of the present emperor of Russia, that he ob- 
tained the just pecuniary compensatien, which the miserable 
state of the king’s finances prevented him frem paying. pre- 
viously. 

_“Mazzei had the pleasure of. enjoying the friendship and cor- 
réspondence of the principal then of his time. Upon his retire- 
ment to Pisa, in Tuscany, nothing was left him moré’ svlacing 


_ than the epistolary communication he kept up with his ancient 


friends. With the princes Czartoryski, father and son, he was 
en terms of the closest intimacy. These were the most distin 
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guished names in Poland, and celebrated through Europe for 
their talents and virtues. The following letters, from both these 
noblemen, will be read with intérest. It is necessary to preface, 
that prince Czartoryski, the father, had fallen under the displea- 
sure of the empress Catherine, to whom he would never take the 
oath of allegiance; in consequence of which, his large estates, in 
Ucrania, were confiscated. Prince Gzartbryski, the younger,—who 
is now,-we believe, at the head of the Polish government, under 
Alexander, the emperor of Russia,;—eagerly engaged in the pa- 
triotic measures, undertaken for the relief of Poland, and could 
with difficulty be restrained by his father from joining the stand- 


) ard of Kosciusko. - 


, “© Baden, \st July, 1794. 

“T HAVE received, my dear friend, two letters from you— 
one which the count Rzewaski sent me some time since, and 
which his indisposition prevented him from delivering sooner— 
the other of June 20th, has just come to hand. I am sincerely 
affected. atthe friendly recollections you indulge towards me. 
You are in the lawful possession of my friendship and esteem. 
The count R, is re-established in health. It is true that he would 
have been lost, without the services of Dr. Galtz. I did not fail 
to read to the doctor your kind expressions respecting his skill, 
and he was highly sensible of your goodness. _ 

‘““T have been here, for a month, endeavouring to establish 
my health. “My two daughters and myself take the baths; but, 
alas! it is the work of Penelope; trouble is sure to undo the 


- effects of my remedies. 


_ They have thought proper to sequestrate my lands, in that 
part of: Poland of which the Russians have taken possession:— 
they have ravaged Putawy;* they have ruined my little territory, 
from one end to the other. Yesterday I heard fresh intelligence 
that the barbarians have made me a second visit, and have carried 
off all the moveables. ‘The Goths and Vandals could not have 
accomplished their work better. It was necessary to fabricate 
apologies for their conduct: they have heaped upa mountain of 


* The name of the prince’s villa. 
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absurd accusations against my wife and myself. I feel no dispo- 
sition to make any exculpation in the affair; for-I would have no 
reason to blush, were the charges true. Certain it is, I have not 
had the smallest cognizance of what has been passing in Poland, 
hothing was ever confided to me; and I have.been quietly living 
on my estates in Gallicia for two years, disgusted with every 
thing I see, and afflicted at the abominable finish they are making 
to the eighteenth century. I thank God. that he has formed me 
but little calculated to be affected at these reverses of fortune. I 


- exclaim with Horace, aS 


— Si celeres quatit 





Pennas, resigno que dedit. 
Od. l. iii. 29 


“J will say nothing further respecting nell I would be'led 
into a long history, did I indulge my pen. I am so selfish as to 
believe that we both view things in the same light. Indeed, such 
is the delirium which agitates Europe at present, that all conclu- 


sions, drawn from calculations on political matters, must be in the 


inverse proportion of common sense. Heads, so well organized 
as that of my friend Mazzei, cease to be of any service but to the 
proprietor, and are only regarded like fine productions of the chi- 
sel, which are admired by all, but used by none. I am determin- 
ed to foresee nothing. The aberrations ef the most, sagacious 
mind are incalculable. Adamino, who loves you. so much, indo- 
lent and capricious as he is, resides with me. The fire of age, 
and the consciousness of talents, urge him to action; but the ex- 
cellence of his character, and his good sense, calms all his move- 
ments. He submits himself to reason, and waits till hjs hour. is 
sounded. JI tell him that he is yet reserved for times which will 
know his worth. I know not exactly what will become of me, or 
where I shall pass the winter. If circumstances prevent me from 
returning into Gallicia, probably I shall be with you in Italy. The 
pleasure of your company, my dear friend, will contribute much 
to render me happy. | | 
“ With the most cordial friendship, yours, 
: ! “ A, CZARTORYSKI.” 
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LIFE OF PHILIP MAZZEI. 


“ Vienna, 28th June, 1794. 

_ © Tue news of the illness of count Rzewaski has certainly 
reached-you. He did not present me your letter till his conva- 
lescence; and this is the reason why my answer is so tardy. My 
dear and good sir, how grateful my heart is for the friendship you 
cherish for me, in every circumstance. The agreeable quarters 
you have prepared for me, in your house, redouble the desire I 
feel to see you. But how can I assign a time when I can put into 
execution my intended visit?) You -know every thing which has 


occurred since, the 24th of March. Nothing is more unstable . 


than the face of public affairs. Although my father has interésted 
himself in no manner, he has been an object of the most cruel 
vengeance. He is obliged to submit to fresh indignities and new 
privations, day after day. If it were not that I dread to add to 


the afflictions of my father, and the whole family, I would have . 


long since repaired to the spot, where so many duties call me. 
Were we never to act, without weighing the probability of suc- 
cess, there would be no longer either virtue, duty or honour in 
the world. The situation which I am in would excite your pity. 


When I behold my country, I am overwhelmed with sadness and 


inquietude: when I reflect on-myself, I feel remorse and shame. 
I endeavour to console myself, that it is for my father and his 
family I am guilty. Wedo not yet despair of our country. I 
cannot say more by post. Adieu, my worthy friend. My mother 
and sisters charge me with a thousand compliments. Do not de- 
prive me of the pleasure of believing that I still retain your 
heart. 
: “ Yours, 
© A, Czartonrysxt.” 


In 1802, Mazzei repaired to St. Petersburg, and laid a me- 


morial before the emperor Alexander of his services to the king - 


of Poland. He was pensioned, at his request, and received twelve 
hundred rubles annually, which, in addition to a large estate, left 
him by a rich kinsman, enabled him to spend the remainder of 
his days in affluence. He was twice married; and has a daugh- 
ter, now living, by his second wife, He died 17th March, 1816, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age.. | 
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- In person, Mazzei was rather below the middle size. His 
habits were rigidly temperate; he rose early, and drank no spi- 
rituous liquors. He possessed great vivacity of spirits, was gay, 
cheerful, and full of “the milk of human kindness.’” His know- 
ledge of human nature was profound. His acquirements, al- 
though philosophical, were principally confined to politics; in 
which he greatly excelled. He was ardent jn his friendships, hos- 
pitable, and humane to the poor. Besides his work on America, 
he wrote several economical tracts, which are replete with sound 
sense, and evince a strong, discriminating. mind. He was a zeal- 
éus republican, and a confessed enemy to intolerance in church 
and state. *- R. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MISCELLANEA. 


a 


- Su1oipE.—In an order issued by Bonaparte when he was 
first consul, there are these remarkable expressions against sui- 
cide. “To abandon one’s self to chagrin, and to kill one’s self in 
order to escape from it, is to abandon the field of battle without 
having conquered.” On an attentive examination of the history of 
this crime, I believe it will appear, Ist, That the distinguished 
suicides of antiquity, were urged to self-destruction either by de- 
spair, or by a criminal selfishness; that they were greatly blamed 
by the wisest. of their contemporaries, and that their deaths were 
always unfortunate for their country: 2d, That almost all the 
suicides, ancient or modern, have been atrocious criminals, men 
without morals or principle, or females misled by the violence of 
their passions;—and lastly, That the writings of the apologists of 
this offence against God and man have greatly increased the num- 
ber of the offenders. Among the papers of Mr. Budgell, the unfor- 
tunate friend of Addison, who put an end to his life to escape from 
misfortune, one was found containing these words, in his own 
hand writing;—“ What Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be 
wrong.”’-—It is not true, however, that Addison approved of 
suicide. The sentiments he attributes to the stoic Cato, whose 


false philosophy permitted self-murder, should not be considered 
as the sentiments of Addison himself. 
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PS 
Seth Sagi 


Fine Arts.—Our country has produced so many excellent 
artists, that the patronage of the fine arts should be an object of 
seneral attention, and even of national pride. As it is not in my 
‘power to give to these distinguished persons that solid support 
which the favourites of the muses require at Ieast as much as the 
dullest of the Boeotian tribe, I shall beg leave to offer them a few. 
hints for subjects worthy of being illustrated by their pencils. 

I. The charity sermon of St. Vincent De Paul, for the relief 
of infants abandoned by their parents. Ladies of various ages are 
seated opposite to the preacher’s desk, near to which some nurses 
are seen with infants in their arms. The moment for the painter 
to select is that in which some of the children were heard to cry; 
upon which the preacher suddenly exclaimed,—“ Do you hear, 
ladies, those innocent creatures?’ their téars implore yeur protec- 
tion: their language is more eloquent than mine.”—-The result 
was the establishment of the great foundling hospital of Paris. 

- II. The.lovely Berengere, queen of Castile, in the presénce 
of the Moorish knights: These valiant men had made war against 
Castile, and attacked the citadel in which the queen then hap- 
pened to be. It had hardly any other defence than the renown of 
her beauty and her virtues. She proposed to capitulate. The ene- 
my answered by a frofiosal of freace, the only condition of which 
was, that she should afifiear unveiled before the Moorish army. 
The condition was accepted. Berengere appears an the rampart 
in magnificent and graceful robes. Near her are some of the la- 
dies of her court. Her dignified and placid brow denotes her satis- 
faction at the restoration of peace, while a smile of ill-concealed 
exultation betrays the triumph of conscious beauty. The gallant 
knights march before her, and enjoy the reward f their victory 
in beholding and admiring her unrivalled charms. 

III. The castle of Poritorson defended by a nun, the daughter 
of the famous Duguesclin. The English troops attacked this cas- 
tle by surprise at the dawn of day. They place a scaling ladder 
unobserved against the wall. The heroine alone discovers them. 
She immediately threw down the ladder, and gave the alarm: 
The English soldiers fall into the ditch, and the castle is saved. 
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IV. Love in vain admonished by Wisdom. The countenance 
of the angry and pouting Cupid shows that the rogue is incorri- 
gible. , 

V. The last subject we shall suggest is from Miss Bailey’s 
admired drama of the Family Legend.—The heroine of the play 
to be exhibited exposed upon a rock; the tide rising, seems to 
make her destruction inevitable. Her whole form and attitude 
express the terrors of her mind. ,The painter, we presume, may 
be as sparing as he pleases of drapery. Indeed it would not violate 
probability to suppose that the cruel and merciless wretches who 
exposed her to a dreadful, and as they thought, a certain death, 
should have left her no drapery at all. The adoption of this sup- 
position would enable the painter to display his knowledge of 
anatomy, and compose a much more interesting portrait. 

Hymen Is represented with but a single torch. Would it not 
be more appropriate to furnish this amiable divinity withp/wo 
torches, the flames of which should both be united into one pure 
and steady blaze? 

The works of Jeremy Taylor deserve the careful perusal of 
every theological scholar, as wellas every admirer of the good old 
vigorous style of writing. The following passage is characteristic 
of his best manner:—“ He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, 
if he be in love with this world, we need not despair but that a 
witty man might reconcile him with tortures and make him think 
charitably of the rack, and be brought to dwell with vipers and 
dragons, and entertain his guests with the shrieks of mandrakes, 
and screech owls, or to admire the harmony that is made by an 
herd of ravening wolves, when they miss their draught of blood 
in their midnight revels. The gruans of a man in a fit of the stone, 
are worse than all these, and the distractions of a troubled con- 
science are worse than those groans: and yet a careless merry 
sinner is worse than all that. But if we could from one of the 
battlements of heaven espy how many men and women at. this 
time lie fainting and dying for want of bread; how many young 
men are hewn down by the sword of war: how many poor orphans 
are how weeping over the graves of their father, by whose life 
they were enabled to eat; if we could but hear how many mariners 
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and passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek out be- 
cause their keel dashes against a rock or bulges under them; how 
many people there are that weep with want, and are mad with 
oppression, or are desperate by too quick a sense of constant in- 
felicity; in all reason we should be glad to be out of the noise and 
Participation of so many evils. This is a place of sorrows and 
tears, of great evils and constant calamity; let us remove from 
hence, at least in affections and preparations of mind.”—Holy 
Dying, c. i. § 5. p. 40. Bvo. edit. 

Cicrro.—The republication of the works of this illustrious 
orator, philosopher and patriot is one of the most laudable efforts 
of the literary enterprise of America. Would not the publishers, 
Messrs, Wells and Lilly, do well to reprint the best English 


- translations, as well as the original text, of that noble writer? To 


the great majority of our readers his sentiments can never be 
communicated, except through the medium of our vernacular 
tongue. 

Every thing that concerns that great man is interesting. His 
birth-place was Arpinum, a city anciently of the Samnites, now 
part of the kingdom of Naples. Its territory was rude and moun- 
tainous. The family seat was about three miles from the town, 
in a situation extremely pleasant, and surrounded with groves 
and shady walks. “ But there cannot,’ says Middleton, in his 
life of Cicero, “be a better proof of the delightfulness of the 
place than that it is now possessed by a convent of monks, and 


called the villa of St. Dominic. Stio2nge revolution! to see Ci- 


cero’s porticos converted to monkish cloisters—the seat of the 
most refined reason, wit and learning, to a nursery of superstition 
and bigotry. What a pleasure must it give to these Dominican 


inquisitors to trample on the ruins of a man, whose writings, by 
spreading the light of reason and liberty through the world, have 
been one great instrument of obstructing their unwearied pains to 


enslave it!’ vol. 1. p. 6. 

“ It is not possible,’’ observes the same excellent writer, “ to 
excite an affection for Cicero, without instilling an affection, at 
the same time, for every thing laudable; since how much soever 
people may differ in their opinion of his conduct, yet all have con- 
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stantly agreed in their judgment of his works, that there are 
none now remaining to us from the heathen world, which so beau- 
tifully display, and so forcibly recommend, all those generous prin- 
ciples that tend to exalt and perfect human nature, the love of 
virtue, liberty, our country, and of all mankind.” Pref. p, 29. 

Servius Sulpicius, in his admirable consolatory letter to Ci-’ 
cero, on the death of his daughter Tullia, has these observations: 
‘¢On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from gina towards 
Megara, I began to contemplate the prospect of the countries 
around me. gina was behind—Megara before me; Pirzeus on 
the right—Corinth on the left: all which towns, once famous and 
flourishing, now lie overturned, and buried in their ruins. Upon 
this sight, I could not but think presently within myself, alas! how 
do we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves, if any of our friends 
happen to die, or to be killed, whose life is yet so short, when the 
carcases of so many noble cities lie here exposed before mie in 
one view.” Perhaps this passage was in the recollection of 
Tasso, when he wrote the following beautiful lines on the fate of 
Carthage:— 


Giace Valta Cartago: a pena i segni 
De.lalte sue ruine il lido serba. 
Muoiono le citta, musione 1 regni: 
Copre i fasti, e le pompe arena et herba: 
FE Vhuom d’esser mortal par che si sdegni: 
© nostra mente cupida e superba! 
Gierusalemme Liberata, c. 15. st. 20. 


Q. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ON COMETS. 


Mr. O_vscnoot—I send you my conyectures concerning 
comets; and if you do not consider them more absurd than some 
already published, I wish you to give them a place in your 
yournal. 

On observing the comets which lately appeared, I was led to 
examine the different opinions and conjectures concerning them 
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generally, some of which appeared very absurd, and none satis- 
factory. Sir Isaac Newton has computed the heat of the comet, 
which appeared in 1680, to be two thousand times greater than 
red-hot iron, and that at last it would fall into the sun, as fuel for 
it. However respectable his authority may be, I cannot agree 
with him; so well satisfied am I with the-whole celestial system, 
which, in my opinion, is so completely organized and regulated, 
that the destruction of no one planet is necessary for the support 
of another. 

We find, in this globe, although changes have taken place, 
that there is no diminution of matter from the first creation; there- 
fore we may reasonably conclude the sun requires no supply of 
any matter, but what is contained within itself. 

When I first discovered the last comet, I marked with a 
pencil, on a piece of paper, its relative situation with some of the 
fixed stars, and so at different periods, in order to find its course. 
After I had ascertained that, as. well as the eye and my judgment 
enabled me, I was astonished to find, that what has been always 
called the tail, did not follow the course of the comet, which it 
ought to do, if it was as highly heated as sir Isaac Newton sup- 
poses, but always appeared in a direct line from the sun through 
the comet. This was noted by 4ffian of Ingolstadt, who stated 
that the tail of the comet which appeared inthe year 1513 was 
always in an opposite direction to the sun. This, with my own 
observations, led me to consider how and from what cause the 
tail could appear in any other direction than behind the course of 
the comet, and more especially, as the comet, from its great heat, 
as stated by sir Isaac, must be so highly ignited, and its great ve- 
locity, as to throw off sparks or particles to form the tail, and 
should of course follow. The tail, however, does not follow, but 
appears in almost all directions from its course, according to its 
relative situation with the sun and us. I was therefore led to be- 
lieve that all comets with tails—which I shail call streamers— 
must be composed of a transparent fluid, very probably water, and 
containing no more heat than it receives from the sun. The rays 
of the sun, operating on the surface of the comet, are concentrat- 
ed; from which they diverge, and appear in an opposite direction 
to the sun, and form the streamers, which will be always in that 
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direction, let the medium be what it may that the comet passes 
through. Dr. Hambleton is of opinion that the tail (streamers) is 
bent inacurve. This opinion may have arisen from refraction, 
but in reality it cannot be so. The streamers of comets will 
alter their appearance, and the appearance of their length, as 
they alter their angle from a strait line between us and tiie sun. 
When the comet is nearly in a line between us and the sun, the 
streamers will appear like a burr round the comet: as the comet 
recedes from the sun, and forms a right angle with us and the 
sun, the streamers will appear of their actual length. This may 
account for the different lengths of the streamers, as noticed by 
some writers on this subject. 

Comets which are said to appear without tails, and only on 
their approach towards the sun, I conjecture to be opaque bodies, 
and that they are discovered by the light of the sun, operating on 
the side next us, which enables it to be discovered. As it. ap- 
proaches, and after it has passed its perihelion, the dark side is 
next us, and therefore is invisible. 

Delaware County, Seftembcr, 1816. ee 


- 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON ° 


Head Quarters, July 9th, 1782. 

Sir—In answer to your letter of yesterday’s date, containing 
the following queries— 

“Is the department of inspector general necessary in the 
army, or is it not? 

“ Has this department been conducted, during the course of 
five years, agreeable to your wishes, and have the consequences 
resulting from my exertions, as chief of the department, an- 
swered your expectations?” 

I give it as my clear opinion, that it has been of the utmost 
utilitv, and continues to be of the greatest importance, for rea- 
sons too plain and obvious to stand in need of enumeration, but 
more especially for having established one uniform system of 
mancuvres and regulations, in an army composed of the troeps of 
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thirteen states, each having its local prejudices, and subject to 
constant interruptions and deviations, from the frequent changes 
and dissolutions it has undergone. 

It is equally just to declare, that the department under your 
auspices has been conducted with an intelligence, activity and 
zeal, ngt less beneficial to the public than honorable to yourself, 
and that I have had abundant reason to be satisfied with your abi- 
lities and attention to the duties of your office, during the four 
years you have been in the service. 

I have the honour to be sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Major Gen. Baron de Steuben. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—PENN ON GOVERNMENT. 


No sooner, says a celebrated writer, had William Penn set- 
tled his government, but the natives of the country, instead of 
flying into the woods, cultivated by degrees a friendship with the 
peaceable quakers. They loved these strangers as much as 
they disliked some other pretended christians, who had conquered 
and ravaged this country. In a little time these savages, as they 
are called, delighted with their new neighbours, flocked in crowds 
to become his vassals. It was a singular spectacle to behold a | 
people, in a strange land, among uncivilized men, without arms, 
for offence or frreservation; a body of citizens, without any dis- 
tinctions but that of public employments; and for neighbours to - 
live together, without envy or jealousy. Montesquieu has saluted 
our lawgiver as the real Lycurgus; and the sagacity and wisdom 
of his frame of laws will demonstrate the justice of the eulo- 
gium. s 

As the good people of this country are very frequently called 
upon to select persons for office, the following passages, from the 
imtroduction to our old code, are worthy of profound meditation, 
in all those parts where the rights of a freeman have not been 
surrendered to the venadity of a caucus. 
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Governments, says the venerable proprietor, like clocks, go 
from the motion men give them, and as governments are made 
and moved by men, so by them they’are ruined too: wherefore 
governments rather depend upon men, than men upon govern- 
ments. Let men be good, and the government cannot be bad: if 
it be ill, they will cure it. But if men be bad, let the government 
be never so good, they will endeavour to warp and spoil it to their 
turn. 

I know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for 
the men that execute them: but let them consider, that though 
good laws do well, good men do better: for good laws may want 
good men, and be abolished or invaded by ill men; but good men 
will never want good laws, nor suffer ill ones. ’Tis true, good 
laws have some awe upon ill ministers; but that is where they 
have not power to escape or abolish them, and the people are ge- 
nerally wise and good [ guere de hoc? Ed.|: but a loose and de- 
praved people, which is to the question, love laws and an admi- 
nistration like themselves. That, therefore, which makes a good 
constitution, must keep it, viz. men of wisdom and virtue, quali- 
ties that, because they descend not with worldly inheritances, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth; 
for which after ages will owe more to the care and prudence of 
founders, and the successive magistracy, than to their parents for 
their private patrimonies. 7 

These considerations of the weight of government, and the: 
nice and various opinions about it, made it uneasy to me to think 
of publishing my frame of government and conditional laws, fore- 
seeing both the censures they will meet with from men of differ- 
ing humours and engagements, and the occasion they may give of 
discourse beyond my design. 

But next to the power of necessity, which is a solicitor that 
will take no denial, this induced me to a compliance, that we 
have, with reverence to God, and good censcience to men, to the 
best of our skill, contrived and composed the frame and laws of 
this government, to the great end of .all government, viz. to sup- 
port power in reverence with the people, and to secure the peo- 
ple from the abuse of power; that they may be free by their just 
obedience, and the magistrates honourable for their just adminis- 
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tration: for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience 
without liberty is slavery. To carry this evenness is partly ow- 
ing to the constitution, and partly to the magistracy: where either 
of these fail, government will be subject to convulsions; but where 
both are wanting, it must be totally subverted: then where both 
meet, the government is like to endure—which I humbly pray, 
and hope God will please to make the lot of this of Pennsyt- 


YANIA! 


— 


* 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO.—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


ON WOMAN. 
A most fileasant tale out of Messér Nicolo Machiaveili. 


‘Sure all ill stories of thy sex are false: 

Oh! woman! lovely woman! nature made thee 

To temper man—we had been brutes without you— 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: © 

There’s in you all that we believe of heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 


Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 
OTway. 


Men, who affect a knowledge of the world, are apt to con- 
sider it essential to their own consequence, to sneer at the fair sex, 
and they insensibly acquire the habit of detailing .those common 
places of accusation that have descended from generation to gene- 
ration. But the more we know of human life and human manners, 
in spite of our assertions to the contrary, the more high -must be 
our sense of the value of that portion of God’s work. The whole 
race of rakes, profligates, and cynics, give proof of this, by ther 
attempts, in some parts of their lives, to obtain possession of the 
charms and virtues they have calumniated, and they have been pu- 
nished by almost invariable rejection. Women are human beings 
certainly, and therefore subject I had proceeded thus far in 
my intended panegyric on the ladies, who, by the bye, are intitled 
to no such meed at the hands of one, whom they have uniformly 
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slighted,—when a knock at the door announced an old acquain- 
tance and literary compatriot. He advanced to my table with more 
than ordinary alacrity, as if he had lately encountered something 
of more than common interest to a mind, not always, free from 
gloom and despondence. With a degree of curiosity, augmented 
by his taking from his pocket an old worm eaten, vellum bound 
volume, which no person in this country but such a lover of an- 
tiquity as my friend, would probably ever have searched for or 
opened, I awaited the disclosure of his discovery. He took up the 
paper, on which my essay was begun as above, and exclaimed— 
“ Apropos! why this is a curious coincidence! I have just been 
engaged in reading and thinking on the subject of woman, that 
essence of contradiction‘—Here—I have brought you the book. 
You read Italian, I believe—it is a volume of Machiavelli, con- 
taining his poems and comedies.—-You are not aware, perhaps, 
that the grave author of “ Istoria Fiorentina” and “ Arte della 
Guerra,” in gayety of style and wit of fable, almost rivals Boccacio. 
‘“‘ There is the tale I have been reading. It is intitled, “ Belfagor,”’ 


_ and as it is on the subject of woman, instead of the flowery eulo- 


gium which you have commenced, you shall translate thé tale of 
Machiavelli. I see you don’t relish the idea of converting your 
eulogy into a satire, but, in the first place, when I make a request 
I expect your compliance; and, in the second, you can apologize, 
and say you sat down to write in a state of mind as indeterminate 
as that of Burns: 


** Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps tarn out a sermon.” 


Amert’s persuasion at length induced me to yield, and the 
following translation is the result of my compliance. 


BELFAGOR; 


A most pleasant tale of Messer Nicolo Machiavelli. 


BELFAaGoR, an arch fiend, is sent on a mission into this world, under 
the instruction and command to take a wife: He arrives and marries. But, 
not being able to bear with the indocility and haughtiness of his spouse, he 
prefers to return into the infernal regions, rather than continue in his conjugal 
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Among the ancient records of Florentine literature, we read 
the following account, given by a certain most holy man, whose 
sanctity of life was the theme of applause among all his contem- 
poraries. Being abstracted from external objects in the intensity 
of prayer, he saw in a vision, that the innumerable multitude of the 
souls of those miserable mortals, who, dying in the displeasure of 
God, are condemned to the infernal regions, almost all attribute 
the unhappy state to which they are come, solely to their having 
been married. This produced extreme astonishment inthe minds 
of Minos and Rhadamanthus, as well as in those of the other in- 
fernal judges. As they were not disposed to believe the calum- 
nies which were thus levelled at the female sex to be true, and as 
the complaints on this subject increased daily, a report of the affair 
being made in form to Pluto, he determined to examine the case, in 
a full council of the infernal princes, and take such resolution as 
might be deemed best to detect the falsehood, or to ascertain the 
truth of the accusation. A council being called, Pluto delivered 
himself in the following manner:— Although, my beloved sub- 
jects, I am both by celestial dispensation, and the irreversible de- 
cree of fate, the sovereign possessor of this kingdom, and conse- 
quently cannot be subject to any judgment, either celestial or 
earthly—Nevertheless, as they are the most prudent who are most 
willing to submit to the laws, and put more confidence in the 
judgment of others, than their own, I have determined to be 
counselled by you, how I shall govern myself in this case:—as a 
wrong decision may be attended with some disgrace to our king- 
dom.—It is affirmed by all the souls of men who come into our 
dominion, that their wives were the cause of their damnation. 
Now, as this seems impossible to us, we have hesitated to give 
judgment upon this evidence, lest we should be calumniated as 
too cruel; and if we do not decide upon it we may be charged 
with failing in necessary severity, and in love of justice. As in 
the first case, we should be subjected to the charge of injustice, 
and in the second of weakness, and as we wish to avoid the impu- 
tation that may arise from either in consequence of our inability to 
adopt any mode of avoiding the extreme, we have called you to- 
gether to aid us with your counsel, and to take care, that as this 
kingdom has been administered heretofore without disgrace, it 
may continue for the future to enjoy its good reputation.” 
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The case proposed appeared to all the princes of much im- 
portance, of high consideration, and, though all concluded it was 
necessary to ascertain the truth of the matter, yet they were di- 
vided in opinion on the mode to be adopted for that purpose. In 
this manner, it appeared to some as best to send some one or 
more of their body into the werld, that under the form of a man 
he-might get at the truth. To many others it seemed possible to 
ascertain the peint without so much trouble, by putting several of 
the damned to various tortures, in order to make them confess the 
truth. But as the majority were for sending a missionary, this re- 
solution was confirmed. No one being willing to undertake this 
expedition voluntarily, it was decided to appoint the ambassador 
by ballot. The lot fell upon Belfagor, an arch fiend; but previous- 
ly to his fall from heaven, an archangel. Although he undertook 
the business very unwillingly, yet he immediately prepared to 
execute the plan that had been resolved upon in council, and 
bound himself to the conditions that had been solemnly determined 
by it. These conditions were as follows; that a hundred thousand 
ducats should be assigned to him who should be deputed to the 
expedition, with which he was to depart for the world under the 
form of a man, to take a wife, with whom he should live ten years: 
after that period, pretending to die, he should return to them, and 
from his own experience make a report to his superiors of the 
pleasures and pains of matrimony. It was determined also that 
during the said term, he should be subject to all the troubles and 
all the ills to which men are subject, that if poverty, imprison- 
ment, or disease, or any other misfortune, to which men are liabie, 
should happen to him, he should not be freed from them, except 
by his art or cunning. 

Belfagor, in this manner, assumed the condition, took the 
money, came into the world, and, attended by a train of servants 
and horses, entered Florence in a most splendid manner, which 
city he selected in preference to others for his residence, as the 
most fit for the abode of one who might employ his money in 
usury. Assuming the name of Roderigo de Castaglia, he rented a 
house in the suburb of All,Saints. It was impossible to detect his 
former condition. He said he was of a plebeian family in Spain, 
whence he emigrated into Syria, and had gained all his riches in 
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Aleppo, from which city he had departed for Italy, for the purpose 
of taking a wife in a country more civilized, and more suitable to 
his inclination than the place in which he had acquired his 
wealth. 

Roderigo was a handsome man, and appeared to be about 
thirty; and jn a few days having shown how he abounded in wealth, 
and having .manifested himself to be accomplished and liberal, 
divers noble citizens, who had many daughters, but little wealth, 
offered him their alliance. Among these Roderigo selected a most 
beautiful girl, called Honesta, the daughter of Amarigo Donati; 
who had three others, together with three sons all grown, and the 
daughters too were all marriageable. Although Amarigo was of 
a most noble family, and held in good estimation in Florence, yet 
he was very poor, if we consider his numerous family and his 
noble birth. Roderigo made magnificent and splendid nuptials, 
and was deficient in none of the ceremonies usually exhibited on 
such festivities. As he was, by the laws imposed upon him in de- 
parting from hell, subject to all the human passions, he began 
soon to take pleasure in the honours and pomps of the world, and 
to be desirous of praises amongst men; which ambition occasioned 
him not a little expense. Moreover, he had not resided long with 
his spouse Honesta, before he became excessively enamoured of 
her charms, and could not bear to see her suffer a moment’s un- 
easiness, or to give her the least displeasure. Madame Honesta, 
together with her beauty and her nobility, had brought along with 
her into the house of Roderigo, a haughtiness and a capricious 
pride superior to that of Lucifer himself, and Roderigo, who had 
experienced both, was convinced that of his wife was the greater. 
But this haughtiness was increased immediately as she became 
conscious of the love her husband bore her; and from this circum- 
stance, seeing that it was in her power to domineer over him in 
every respect, she laid her commands upon him without any pity or 
regard, and whenever he denied her any thing, she did not hesitate 
to heap upon him the most scurrilous and vulgar abuse. From all 
this Roderigo began to experience an incredible annoyance. 
Nevertheless, considerations in regard to his father-in-law, his 
brothers, his family, and the obligations of matrimony, in addition 
to the excessive passion he bore her, induced him to bear his 
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grievances with patience. I pass over the devouring expense he 
incurred to keep her in good humour by clothing her in the fihest 
fashions, and newest modes of ornament, that undergo a perpetual 
variation from the natural fickleness of our city; and the heavy sums 
he was compelled to disburse in assisting his father-in-law to marry 
his other daughters, that he might gratify her inclinations and 
wishes. After this, to make up matters with her on another occa- 
sion, he agreed to send one of her brothers to the Levant with 
clothes, and another to the west with silks; and to set up a shop 
for the other in Florence. He was compelled in this manner to 
expend the greater part of his fortune. Moreover, cn the feasts of 
the carnival, and of St. John, when, in conformity to ancient cus- 
tom, all the city devoted itself to festivity, and many noble and 
rich citizens gave splendid repasts, dame Honesta, not to be in- 
ferior to other women, decreed that her Roderigo should surpass 
all of them in similar entertainments. All these vexations were 
borne by Roderigo from the above mentioned family considera- 
tions; nor, though most grievous, would they have appeared in- 
supportable to him, if by those sacrifices the tranquillity of his | 
house could have been procured, or if he had been permitted in 
peace to look forward to the time of his ruin. But the contrary 







was the case. I’or her termagant disposition caused him as much 
misery, as her profuse propensity loaded him with insupportable 
debts. Neither male nor female servants could be found who could 
support her incorrigible temper, during a day’s, much less a 
week’s, residence in her house. On this account much inconve- 
nience arose to Roderigo, both, because he was unable to retain 
any servant who might be affectionate to his master and faithful 
to his affairs, and because the other fiends, whom he had brought 
with him into the world under the appearance of servants, prefer- 
red rather to return to the infernal regions aud live in flames, than 
to exist on earth under the imperious domination of his termagant 
spouse. Roderigo living therefore, in this stormy and unquiet 
situation, and having already expended the small remains of his 
property, intended to be reserved, lived now only in the hope of 
the returns he expected from the Levant and from the west; and 
his credit being yet good, that he might not be wanting in the ap- 
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pearances fitting his rank, he went to the exchange brokers, and 
raising by that means many marks, was soon taken notice of 
as a bankrupt by those who are engaged in similar mercantile 
transactions. His situation being thus critical, news suddenly ar- 
rived from the Levant and from the west, that one of the brothers 
of Honesta had lost at play all the property of Roderigo in his 
charge; and that the other, returning in a ship laden with his mer- 
chandise, neither of which was insured, together with all his pro- 
perty, was shipwrecked. No sooner was this news made public, 
than the creditors of Roderigo collected together, and judging 
that he was ruined, though it was impossible as yet to ascertain 
the situation of his affairs, the time of payment being not yet ar- 
rived, concluded it was best for them to watch him soclosely as to 
make it impossible for him to deceive them either by word or 
deed. Roderigo, on his part, seeing no remedy for his misfortune, 
and knowing that the conditions imposed on him in the infernai 
regions, restricted him from using any supernatural means, 
thought it best to fly at any rate. Mounting horse, therefore, one 
morning near the gate il Prato, he departed in that direction trom 
the city. His departure was no sooner known, than the rumour 
spread among his creditors, who, being collected at the magis- 
trates, began to pursue him not only by couriers, but in crowds 
themselves. Roderigo was not yet a mile from the city, when the 
noise of pursuit reached him from behind. Finding himself thus in 
a bad situation, he resolvedsto insure the secrecy of his flight by 
departing from the road and pursuing his course across the fields. 
But in doing this, perceiving himsclf impeded, on horseback, by 
the numerous ditches that intersect the country, he therefore 
leaped from his horse, and continued his flight on foot; crossing 
from field to field, concealed by the vines and canes, with which 
that tract of country abounded, he arrived at Peretola, and ap- 
proached a cottage in its vicinity inhabited by a certain Giovanni 
Matteo del Bricca, a labourer of Giovanni del Bene, and fortunately 
found Giovanni Matteo by chance in the field, who brought him 
into his house and offered him some refreshment. Roderigo 
claimed the protection of Matteo, promising him if he would save 
him from the hands of his enemies, who were pursuing him with 
the intention of throwing him into perpetual imprisonment, that he 
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would make him rich, and that before he left him, he would give 
him such proofs of his ability to do so as to secure his belief, 
which if he failed doing, he was willing Matteo himself might 
place him in the hands of his adversaries. Giovanni Matteo, al- 
though a countryman, was a man of sense, and thinking it impos- 
sible to incur any loss by attempting to save him, he promised his 
protection; and putting him into a pile of sweepings, that stood 
before his house, he covered him over with reeds and chaff, that 
had been collected to burn. 

Roderigo was scarcely concealed in his hole, ere his pursuers 
came upon them, and endeavoured, in vain, by the fears with 
which they sought to inspire Giovanni Matteo, to extort from him 
whether he had seen Roderigo. Thereupon they passed farther 
on; and having sought for him in various directions, they returned, 
fatigued and mortified, to Florence. The noise of pursuit having 
ceased, and Roderigo having come out from his place of conceal- 
ment, Matteo demanded of him the performance of his promise. 
To which demand Roderigo replied, “I am under to you, my 
friend, the greatest obligation, and desire in all respects to satisfy 
my promise, and, that you may have full confidence in my ability 
to do it, I will tell you who I am.”’ He then informed him of his 
nature and condition, of the orders he had received to depart from 
hell and to take a wife, and moreover, he communicated to him 
the method by which he intended to enrich him, which, in fine, was 
this:— Whenever he should hear of any woman being possessed by 
a demon, he should conclude it was he who had bewitched her, 
and that he would never leave her until Matteo should arrive to 
exorcise her, on which occasion he could impose whatever condi- 
tions, he might choose, of remuneration on the parents of the de- 
ranged damsel. This arrangement being made, Roderigo de- 
parted. 

Not many days had passed, when it was reported throughout 


Florence, that one of the daughters of Seignor Ambrogio Amedei, 


who had married Buondiuto Tebalducci, was possessed by a de- 
mon. Her parents failed not to make use of all those remedies 
that are employed on such occasions; such as applying to her the 
head of St. Zanobi, and the mantle of St. Giovanni Gualberto, all 
wifich remedfes were scoffed at by Roderigo. And that it might 
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be made manifest to the conviction of every one, that the disorder 
of the lady was really demoniaca/, and not any fatastic hallucina- 
tion, she spake Latin, disputed on philosophical subjects, and dis- 
covered the secret crimes of many persons. Among which she 
revealed the sins of a friar, who had kept concealed during more 
than four years in his cell, a woman clothed in the costume of a 
young novice of the order—the which disclosure did cause much 
marvel unto every one. Ambrogio having in vain resorted to every 
usual remedy, lived for some time in great grief, and had now lost 
all hope of restoring her, when Giovanni Matteo came to see him, 
and promised him the restoration of the health of his daugh- 
ter, provided he would give him 500 florins to purchase a 
farm at Peretola. Ambrogio accepted the proposition, when 
Giovanni Matteo, having first ordered certain masses said, and 
certain ceremonies to be performed to give the thing the air 
of an exorcism, approached the lady, and whispered in her ears 
*“ Roderigo! I am come to find you, that you may observe the 
conditions of the contract with me.” Roderigo answered,—* [ 
am ready to comply—but this is not enough to enrich you—there- 
fore when I shall depart from hence, I will possess the daughter 
of Charles, king of Naples, nor will I ever abandon her without 
your adjuration. You shall then have it in your power to make 
your fortune; nor shall youafterwards give me any more trouble.” 
Having said this he departed from the lady, to the pleasure and 
astonishment of all Florence. Not long afterwards, the misfortune 
that had happened to the daughter of king Charles was spread 
over Italy. The king, not finding the remedies of the friars effec- 
tual, heard of the success attending the exertions of Matteo, and 
sent to Florence for him. He arrived at Naples, and, after per- 
forming some ceremonies, cured the princess. But Roderigo, pre- 
viously to his departing from her, said to him,—“ You see, Gio- 
vanni Matteo, I have kept my premise of making you rich, and 
therefore as I am freed from all obligations to you, I am no 
farther held to you in any thing. Hereafter be satisfied not to 
meddle with me, or come to me upon any occasion of this kind. 
For as I have heretofore benefited you, proportionate will be your 
evil destiny if you disturb me any more.’” Hereupon Giovanni re- 
turned to Florence very rich, as he had received from the king 
more than 50,000 ducats, and now thought of enjoying his wealth 
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in peace, as he did not suppose Roderigo had any thoughts inimi- 
cal to him. But. all his anticipations of happiness were soon dis- 
turbed by the news which shortly arrived, that one of the daughters 
of Louis VII, of France was possessed with an evil spirit. This 
news destroyed all the plans of happiness of Giovanni Matteo, 
when he recollected the despotic power of that king, and the last 
words Roderigo had spoken to him. 

The king, finding né remedy for his daughter, and having 
heard of the power of Gio. Matteo, sent at first to request his 
attendance simply, by one of his couriers; but Matteo pretending 
indisposition, he was compelled to demand him of the govern- 
ment, which forced Gio. Matteo to obey. Being come to Paris, 
somewhat reassured by a plan he had in view, he explained 
to the king, in the first place, that there was a certain thing, by 
means of which he had heretofore cured each of the possessed, 
but it was not by this that he had either the power or the wisdom 
to cure all cases of the kind; for there were demons of so malig- 
nant and perfidious a nature as to fear neither threats, nor incanta- 
tions, nor any other of the ceremonies of religion. But, notwith- 
standing all this, he was ready to do his duty, and, not succeeding, 
he must rely upon his clemency. Upon which the king, in a pas- 
Sion, said, that if he did not cure her, he would hang him. At 
this Gio. Matteo felt great anguish; but, taking some heart, he 
caused the possessed to be brought, and advancing, and whisper- 
ing in her ear, he with great humility commended himself to Ro- 
derigo, reminding him of the benefit done him formerly, and said 
how ungrateful he would be, if he abandoned him in so great a 
straight. Roderigo answered and said, “ Ah, villain! have you 
the audacity to trouble me again? Thinkest thou to be permitted 
to boast of having been enriched by my means? I will show 
you, and every one, that I know how to bestowor take away 
every thing at my will and pleasure; and, before yen leave this 
place, I will surely cause you to be hanged.”” Whereupon Matteo, 
seeing no present remedy, determined to try his fortune another 
way, and dismissing the possessed, he said to the king, “ Sire, as I 
have already said, there-are many spirits, of so malignant a na- 
ture, that in their whole composition they have nothing good; and 
this is one of that description. Yet I wish to make a final expe- 
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riment. If it succeeds, your majesty and I shall have attained our 
purpose: if not, I shall be in your power; and you will display 
towards me that compassion which my innocence deserves. You 
shall cause to be erected, in the piazza of Votre Dame, a spacious 
stage, large enough to contain your nobles, and all the clergy of 
this city. Have it adorned with cloth of silk and gold. Erect in 
the middle of the stage an altar. On next Sunday morning, it is 
my desire that you, together with the clergy, and all your princes 
and barons, with royal pomp and splendid and rich adornments and 
pageants, should assemble in that stage, where, having first cele- 
brated one solemn mass, you shall cause the possessed to be 
brought. Moreover, it is my desire that there be collected, on 
one part of the piazza, persons who shall have in their hands 
trumpets, horns, drums, cymbals, &c. and wind instruments of all 
other descriptions; which persons, when I shall hoist up a cowl, 
shall all begin to play upon these instruments, and sounding, ad- 
vance towards the stage: which things, together with certain 

other secret remedies, I believe will induce the demon to de- 

camp. All this was immediately ordered by the king. Sunday 

morning arrived: the stage was filled with the nobility, and the 

piazza with the people. Mass was celebrated, and the possessed 

was conducted into the stage by two bishops and many lords. 

When Roderigo saw so many people collected together, and such 

a preparation, he was astonished, and said to himself, ** What 

does this cowardly villain intend to make of this pageantry? | 
Does he think to frighten me with this pomp? Knows he not that 

I am used to behold the splendour of heaven and the furies of 
hell? Y will chastise him toa certainty.””, Upon Giovani Matteo’s 

accosting him, and conjuring him that he would depart, he re- 
plied, *O, you have done well. What think you to effect with 
these your preparations? Think you to escape, by this means, 

my power and the anger of the king? Ah, villain! I will be the 

death of you at any rate!” 

Some time was thus spent, in adjuration on one side, and in 
scurrilous abuse on the other, when it seemed to Matteo useless 
to trifle any longer. The sign with the cap was made, and all 
those persons, who were appointed to produce terrible sounds, 
began to play upon their instruments, and, with a clangor that as- 
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cended to heaven, they advanced towards the stage. At the noise 
of which Roderigo erected his ears, and being unconscious of the 
arrangement, involved in great astonishment and deep amaze- 
ment, demanded of Giovani Matteo, what was the occasion of 
that disturbance. Whereupon Giovani Matteo, in affected terror 
and compassion, exclaimed, “ Alas! my dear Roderigo, that is 
your wife, who is thus come to reclaim you.” It was marvellous 
to see what a faltering of mind seized upon Roderigo, on thus 
hearing the name of his wife: it was so great that, without think- 
ing whether it might be possible or reasonable, he fled, and left the 
damsel free; thus preferring to return into hell, to render an ac- 
count of his actions, rather than resume the matrimonial yoke. 
In this manner Belfagor returned to the infernal regions, and 
made report of the ills that a wife produced, even in one house 
alone—and Giovani Matteo, joyful at his release from hanging, 
returned algo to his home. 


| 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE COMEDIANS’ COFFEE-HOUSE. 


Like wand’ring Arabs, shift from place to place 
The strolling tribe. CHURCHILL. 


[ From the Hermit de la Chaussée d’ Aniin. | 


THE manners of strolling players have a character of origin- 
ality, that always appeared to me worthy of particular study. 
Their customs, their tastes, their mode of living, their language, 
—for they haveea language of their own,—make a distinct class, 
which resembles nothing that we see in society. They are in a 
manner insulated from the rest of their fellow-creatures, by a pre- 
judice, as absurd in its principle as unjust in its conclusion; and 
it is to this circumstance they are indebted for the particular phy- 
siognomy that distinguishes them. ‘his prejudice, which ho- 
nourable exceptions have in a great measure destroyed in the ca- 
pital, exists in its original force in the country, and it is there we 
must seek the origin=ls of the portraits of Ragotin and Le Ran- 
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cune, drawn in so true and comic a style by Scarron, in the only 
one of his works that at this time enjoys an undisturbed reputa- 
tion. Those who wish to form an idea of the customs and regu- 
lations of this dramatic corporation, and the members who com- 
pose it should go, during the fortnight of Easter, to the Cafe Tou- 
‘chard. This coffee-house, from time immemorial, in the rue des 
Boucheries, has lately changed its name, its master, and situation, 
without changing its destination: it is at present in the rue de 
!’Arbre Sec that Thalia, or rather Thespis, has established the 
central depot of country comedians, who have not the talent or 
good fortune to find engagements at home; of those whom a rigid 
public excuses from finishing an engagement, of those whom their’ 
debts oblige to quit a city, where they have creditors, instead of 
spectators; and finally of those whom the hope of a debut draws 
to Paris. Every species of performer is to be found in this cof- 
fee-house. The managers, on the other hand, come also to this 
comic “ Bazar,” where talent is put up for sale, and knocked 
off to the highest bidder. Fortune here amuses herself, by bur- 
lesquing her own caprices. The actor, who last year played .the 
valet at Bourdeaux, now goes to perform the part of the fancier 
at Rochelle; the “ Ingenuity” ‘of the theatre of Lille passes to 
the part of coquette in that of Strasbourg: it is a lottery of ranks 
and places, as in society, with this difference, however, that the 
best chances are generally awarded to merit. 

Without having been present at this burlesque assembly, it 
is impossible to form an idea of it. For many years it has been 
my constant practice, during Easter, to pass an hour every day at 
this coffee-house. This custom has in a manner connected me 
with all the declaiming, singing, and gesticulating artists of the 
country. Thanks also to a reputation for generosity, acquired and 
maintained at the moderate price of a few glasses of “ ligueur,” 
and now and then lending a crown, which I never ask for, be- 
cause I know it is borrowed, not to be returned, I became ac- 
quainted with all the anecdotes of the green room, and all the 
adventures, comic, tragic, and burlesque, that have occurred du- 
ring the preceding theatrical campaign. From the first ferformer 

to the lowest “dowdle,” from the “ grande coguette’® to the 
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smallest “ uzilité,” I -believe there is not a single country come- 
dian, of whose history, talents, successes, and reverses, I do not; 
directly or indirectly, know something. I took good care not to 
forget going to my post this year. I installed myself there, on 
Friday last; and have already recognised some of my old ac- 
quaintance, and two or three managers, who came to attend the 
opening of this theatrical exchange. One disputed with a tyrant 
for fifty crowns; another wished to compel Orosmanes to play 
Matthew Crochet, in the after-piece; this one to judge of what 
he had to calculate on, listened to a Colin, who thundered an ari- 
ette of Monsigny; there was a counter-tenor, who tried to give 
the fc, by drinking a bottle of wine “ de Surene;” here a duenna, 
who divided her bread and dish of coffee with her spaniel; further 
on a grande utilité, who inscribed on a sheet of paper the names 
of four hundred and sixty characters, she was ready to perform; 
one stipulated for a benefit, another for leave of absence for six 
weeks; all demanded advances of money. 

The first I recognised was Dorival, the oldest young premier 
(jeune frremier) to be found in any theatre in France.* During 
thirty-six years he has been in possession of this part. His mas- 
ter-piece is St. dlbin, in the Father of the Family (Pere de Fa- 
mille); and as he always believes himself of the age of the per- 
sonage he represents, he sees no reason for renouncing that part, 
and taking in exchange that of the father (pfere nodle), so much 
better adapted to his age. However, in proportion as his talent 
diminishes, and his years increase, his credit lessens with the ma- 
nagers, and he changes not his characters, but his places of per- 
forming. In his youth he was the delight of Lyons, Bourdeaux, 


* On the French stage, the line of characters allotted to each per- 
former is much more circumscribed than on the English boards. It is 
rare to see, on the former, the same actor perform tragedy and comedy, 
or indeed any part but the one in which he is supposed particularly to 
excel, and to which he consequently bends all his study and attention. 
Thus each performer derives his name from his puris; “‘ jeunes premiérs”’ 
{the young men in genteel comedy), ‘‘ peres nobles” (the fathers), the 
** valet,” the ‘* chambermaid,”’ the ‘duenna,” the “ coquette,” &c. &c. 


are all separate and distinct characters, performed only by these who have, 
expf@ssly quadified themselves. 
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Nantz, and Marseilles; twenty years later he was applauded at 
Orleans, at Tours, and Rochelle; he now arrives from Angou- » 
leme, and is going to engage for the theatre of Evreux. To all 
I can say to prove that his vanity calculates badly, he is satisfied 
with answering, in the words of Cesar, “ that it is better to be 
the first in a village than the second in Rome.” 

“ Tam not of that opinion;” said a fat, good-natured soul, 
who familiarly sat down to our table; “one ought sometimes to 
know how to descend, in order to live.”” He who spoke to us was 
aman of about fifty, whose accoutrement first attracted my at- 
tention. He was clothed in an old habit of black velvet, over 
which was thrown a sort of camlet Turkish dress, bordered with 
fur, which he used in playing Turkish characters, and which i 
served him for a cloak during winter. On his head he wore a 
Polish cap, and on his feet boots of yellow leather, laced behind. 
“ You see in me,” said he, casting an amateur’s glance upon the 
bowl of punch I had just ordered,—“ you see, gentlemen, the 
best and poorest financier, and the finest and saddest counter-tenor 
(basse-taille) in the world. You examine me, you try to recollect 
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where you have seen me? Every where: at Brussels, for instance, 
where, for ten years past, they speak of the superior style in 
whichI played Sylvain. Cailleau will tell you that, when I have 
gargled my larynx, with a bottle of Burgundy, nobody sings bet- 
ter than I “ Dans le sein d’un pere,” &c.—He was thundering out 
this song, with all the strength of his brazen lungs, when a little 
man, ina wig a@ da preville, after having examined him atten- 
tively for some time, took advantage of one of his pauses to de- 
mand the return of seventy-two francs, which he had advanced to 
him three years before, on an engagement at Havre, which he had 
thought proper to fulfil at Perpignan. The’ explanation, which 





commenced pleasantly enough, threatened to finish warmly, inas- 
much as the bowl of punch was nearly at an end, and Floridor 
had drunk the greater part of it; but I appeased the difference, 
and ‘reconciled them, by proposing to the manager, as ameans of 
recovering his three louis, to engage his debtor in the troop he 
was forming. Whilst they settled the conditions of this new con- 
tract, a squeaking voice called the attention of the assembly to a 
vest of brocade, which a fere nodle in misfortune put up for sale, 
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to pay his landlady, and which was passed from table to table. 
The vest was followed by a suit of livery, belonging to a premier 
comigue, who changed character, and successively, by various 
pieces of the garde-robe of Thalia and Melpomene, with which 
the managers furnished their magazines, at a small expense, spe- 
culating on the poverty and imprudence of their pensioners. 

The sale was interrupted by the most singular dispute that I 
ever witnessed. The tyrant of a troop of actors of melo-drama_ 
had just found here his wife, who quitted him five years before, 
leaving nothing but debts and children. The lady, who played the 
grande princesse, had abandoned the tyrant at Chateaudun, to fol- 
low the fortune of a Colin, who had ceded her to a financier, who 
had suffered her to be taken from him by second comigue, who 
had arranged for her witha La Ruelle, who had placed her in the 
hands of a Grime, which latter, the husband insisted, should take 
also the children and debts, while he asserted, on the contrary, 
that. the tyrant ought to take back his wife; who, on her part, 
would not return to the husband, unless he consented to adopt 
two young princes, with whom she had augmented the family 
during her absence. The contest became so complicated, by its 
various episodes, and different circumstancés, that I found it im- 
possible to follow its thread, or conjecture its issue. 

At the table next to mine was a Dugazon-Corses, of at least 
forty-five years of age, who wished to prove that an engagement 
was offered him at Paris, on the strength of the reputation he 
had acquired at Poitiers, in an ofera comigue, where he debuted 
only twenty-five years before. 

A first tragedian, covered with his mantle in the most pic- 
turesque manner, contended with his manager for a half benefiz, 
which he wished to add to his salary. His Gascon accent, and 
the scraps of Alexandrines with which he ornamented his con- 
versation, gave it a grace altogether original. 

“ This manager,” said M. Dorivalto me, speaking of the man 
talking with the tragedian, “is a novice, who does not under- 
stand his business: before the end of a fortnight, he will spend here 
a huadred crowns in refreshments, to compose a troop, the refuse — 
of all the others. It is otherwise with old Berville, whom you 
see alone at the table opposite us: he has been a comedian for 
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forty years: he knows all the secrets, that is to say, all the tricks, 
of the trade, and therefore always finds means to have the best 
subjects, at the lowest possible price. The most severe discipline 
reigns in his company, which he commands with firmness; each 
of the comedians who compose it playing, in case of necessity, 
every part awarded him. Berville considers only the pleasure of 
the public, and the interest of his administration. All the engage- 


_ments he makes are so many bills of health, that place the con- 


tractors out of the reach of those megrims and vapours with which 
the atmosphere of theatres is so generally charged. Hence it 
results, that the public is satisfied, the treasury filled, the actors 
regularly paid, and the enterprise enriches the director.” 

After a short discussion upon theatrical tactics, Dorival pro- 
posed to me to go into the chaméer of trial. It is a room in the 
back part of the coffee-house, where those comedians, whose repu- 
tation is not sufficiently established, give the managers, or their 
representatives, a specimen of their talent. It is impossible to 
imagine any thing more extravagant than this picture. The va- 
riety of faces and attitudes, the contrast of costume and language, 
the cacophony of voices, some singing, while others recite or de- 
claim, and the sang froid of those who listen to this horrible clat- 
ter, all leads one to think that we are in one of those hospitals, 
where comedy is performed by madmen, to cure them. One deals 
out a sentence of Mithridates, another a scene of Cadet-Roussel, 
and the monologue of Metromania is interrupted by the Polonaise 
of the Culifer Camillus addresses his imprecations to Jocrisse in 
despair, and the arietta of the False Magician is accompanied by 
the castignetto of a dancer, who repeats a bolero. 

It is in this hall the addresses are given, the advances made, 
and the engagements signed. The comedian, who is so fortunate 
as to get an engagement, returns into the coffee-house in triumph, 
and regards with pity those of his comrades who still solicit what’ 
he has just obtained, without thinking that the severest trial is 
yet to be made—that of pleasing the public before whom he is 
to appear. | 

I have somewhere read, that.a father, designing to correct 
in his son a dangerous inclination, conducted him to the hespitals, 
to show him the consequences of the vices he was inclined to. 
Perhaps, to cure many of our young people of the theatrical 
mania, it would suffice to take them to the Café Touchard. 
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PERKINS’ VALVE PUMP. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PERKINS’S TRIANGULAR VALVE PUMP. 


(With a Plate.) 


Tue triangular valve pump was invented in the year 1812, 
by Jacob Perkins, of Massachusetts, and it will be found to bea 
complete substitute for the chain pump. It has been adopted by 
the :American navy, and it answers every expectation. The ad- 
vantage which it possesses over all other ship-pumps consists in 
the following particulars: the length of the stroke, the ease with 
which it is worked, the tightness of the valves, the saving of fric- 
tion, the saving of water by the manner-of opening and shutting 
the valves, the simplicity of construction, not being liablé to 
choke, a much freer passage for the water by the valves, the ease 
with which it is repaired, no loss by blowing, and, finally, its being 
peculiarly adapted to be worked by the pitch, roll, or way of the 
ship. ‘This pump differs from all others, and is constructed in 
the following manner: the body is a simple square shaft, formed 
of plank, of a thickness suitable to its diameter and length, screw- 
ed firmly together. If the diameter is eight inches, and of a com- 
mon length, the plank should be five inches thick. The column 
of water admitted at the bottom, and discharged ‘at the top, is of 
an equal volume. 

The valves, which constitute the principal part of this im- 
provement, are constructed with four plates of iron, brass, or any 
suitable composition. ‘Two of them are in the form of an isos- 
celes triangle, the two equal sides being double the length of the 
base. The other two are square, and of a size which will extend 
diagonally across the pumps These plates are perforated with a 
sufficient number of holes to screw or nail leathers on their inner 
surface. The former fastening is preferred for the larger class of 
pumps. In that case, thin plates are laid upon the leather, to re- 
ceive thé heads of the screws. The leather extends about one 
inch over the two equal sides of the triangular plates, and at the 
base it is the size of the square plates. These plates, when screw- 
ed or nailed together, embrace the two square projections of lea- 
ther, and form the joints for the valves to play. ‘The upper and 
lower valves differ in one important particular, viz. the upper, or 
moving valves, have a check bolt attached to the centre of one of 
the valves, which passes freely through the centre of the other. . 
On its end is fixed an adjusting screw and washer. With this fix- 
ture, the valves may besso regulated as not to press on the sides 
of the pump, thereby preventing muth friction. The lower valves 
are placed diagonally im the pump, and immediately at the bot- 
tom, resting-on a bolt passing diagonally through the pump, for 
that purpose. The upper, or moving valves, are suspended by a 
chain or rope over a single pulley, at the head of the pump, and 
are made to move from within a few inches of the bott6m valve to 
the top of the pump, as described mm the plate. (See Plate, fig. 1.) 
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The valves, when they shut, fall into the corners of the 
pump, and completely fill up the cavity, standing at an angle of 
about seventy degrees. The length of stroke being about twenty 
times that of the common atmospherical pump, and as consider- 
able power is lost in overcoming the vis inertie of the column at 
every stroke, it will be readily seen, that the gain is as twenty to 
one in this particular. Many pumps, differently modified, have 
been constructed to obviate this difficulty; such as, two chambers 
leading to one conducting tube, two pistons working alternately 
in the same chamber, &c. &c. But, as there must be a short in- 
terval between each stroke, the column of water will stop, unless 
the conducting tube is considerably smaller than the chamber 
where the piston works, In that case, the water would continue 
to move upwards until after one of the pistons begins to rise, and 
the stream would be constant; but here the increase of friction 
would counterbalance the gain by a constant stream. A pump, 
to work with the least possible friction, should be of an equal ca- 
libre throughout. The common form of pistons and valves for 
supporting and raising the column, very much obstructs the pas- 
sage of the water, and prevents its rising by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, as freely as it otherwise would; thereby losing much 
power. 

The triangular valves are best calculated to admit a free 
passage for the water. All other forms, from their construction, 
necessarily impede the passage of the water. These valves, un- 
like any others, rest on the sides of the pump, at an angle of 
about seventy degrees; and when the water rises in the pump, 
the lower valves close towards the centre; thereby leaving a 
much larger portion of the aperture unobstructed than in the 
common pump. 

The common pump-box or piston, it is well known, occupies a 
large portion of the calibre, it being necessary to have a rim of 
metal or wood, to support the valves, and prevent leakage; which 
is effected by leathering the periphery of the box or piston. Com- 
mon valves lie horizontally inthe pump; and those that do not 
rise horizontally to admit the water to pass, rise at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The triangular valves move about ten 
degrees, to admit the water to pass, and the time occupied in 
shutting will be as ten is to forty-five. Of course less water is 
lost by the closing of the valves. 

The triangular valves have the singular property of growing 
tighter by use, and will remain so, until, the Jeather which ex- 
tends by the sides of the plate is entirely worn out. On the con- 
trary, the stuffing or ieatheriifg of the common piston or box, 
soon begins, by use, to lose water, and without a quick stroke 
(which should always be avoided if possible), very little will be 
delivered. __ 

This construction of valves answers the double purpose of valve 
and box. In this particular the improvement is most important, 
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and entirely new. Although the square form is best adapted for 
this kind of valves, yet they will answer better for the round pump 
than the common box. The valves to fit the round pump should 
be of a semi-elliptical form. The base of the valve should be 
half the diameter of the semi-ellipsis. In other respects, they 
are constructed like the triangular valves; the upper valves being 
prevented from pressure on the sides of the pump by a check: bolt, 
or any other more convenient substitute which practice may 
point out. 

All ship pumps, except the chain pump, are very liable to 
choke, which often renders them useless. As common pumps 
are constructed, the column of water in the lower part of the 
pump moves with more than twice the velocity of that which 
moves in the chamber or upper part. Consequently, gravel, sand, 
grain, &c. &c. might be raised by the velocity of the water in the 
lower part of the pump, when, in the chamber or enlarged part of 
it, the water would not move with sufficient velocity to discharge 
what entered at the bottom. The effect would be that of choking 
the pump, by the settling of the gravel, &c. around the boxes. 
The body of the triangular valve pump being of an equal diame- 
ter, excepting at the very bottom, where it is a little enlarged, 
will not be liable to choke; since any matter which is light enough 
to enter with the water at the bottom, will be dischar ged at the 
top, the velocity of all parts of the column being the same. 

The manuer of working these pumps has been found by ex- 
perience to be less laborious than any other. All parts of the 
body are made to act at the same time, simply by walking fore 
and aft on the ship’s deck, as described in the plate. (See Plate, 
Jig. 1.) The usual velocity with which a man moves is found to 
be about the same as that with which a celumn of water would 
move most advantageously. This being the case, it will admit of 

a direct pull, which is the simplest and most free from friction of 
all others. in this mode of pumping, men can work all day with- 
out sfelling, as at any other labour. 

The blowing or admission of air below the lower box, as is 
common to atmospherical ship pumps, often renders them almost 
or entirely useless. The valves in this pump being placed quite 
at the bottom, no air can enter below, the water preventing it. 

We shall now proceed to describe the triangular valve 
pump, as worked on board the American navy. (See Piate.) 

Fig. AA are two square pamps of an equal diametcr. BB are 
the upper or moving valves, being attached at each end of a chain 
or rope of such a length as to allow one pair of the valves to be 
at the bottom of one pump, while the others are at the top of the 
other. The chain or rope runs over the puheys EE, and around 
the uprights FF. The men walk fore and aft, alternately raising 
the valves the whole length of the pump. ‘The valves in one 
pump are descending, while, in the other, they. are ‘ascending. 
Migs. 2,3 and 4 are different views of the triangular valve. 
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The Manner of Working a Pump by the Ship’s Way or Motion. 

This kind of pump is better calculated to work by the ship’s 
way or motion than any other, as the working valve is not con- 
fined to any part of the pump, and will accommodate itself to all 
the variations of the roll or pitch of the ship. 

The pitch of the ship is the most favourable for self-working 
pumps. They may also be worked by the roll or way of the ship. 

The pump may be worked by the pitch of the ship, by sim- 
ply suspending a hogshead of water over the stern of the vessel. 
This hogshead is attached to the pump-rope, which leads through 
a derrick over the stern. The length of the pump-rope should 
be so adjusted that, were the ship without motion, the upper 
valves should be half way down the pump. Suppose the ship to 
pitch six feet, the valves would work three feet below, and three 
above the centre of-the pump. The more the ship pitches, the 
longer the stroke. 

The hogshead is prevented from dragging when the ship is 
under way, by two guys. The operation will be thus: when the 
hogshead rises by the sinking of the stern of the ship, the rope 
will slack up, and the valves will sink, by their own weight, in the 
pump; and when the stern rises, the weight of the hogshead will 
draw up the valves, and discharge in proportion to the length of 
the stroke. 

The ship may be pumped by the roll, by rigging a derrick 
over the side. This mode will answer in a calm only. The valves 
must be half way down the pump, when the ship is on an even 
keel. 

In order to work the pump by the way of the ship, a log 
chip, of about two and a half feet square, is made fast by a guy 
from each corner of the log-chip to the pump-rope, which passes 
over a derrick fixed at the stern. The log-chip, when let down 
into the water, presents itself at right angles with the surface of 
it, if properly balanced by a weight at the bottom edge. To the 
log-chip a line is fixed at the upper edge, and as soon as it bas 
drawn the valves to the top of the pump, it should be tripped and 
drawnin. This can be done by one man, if the ship does not sail 
too fast. As soon as the valves are down to the bottom of the 
pump, the trip-line must be slacked. The valves are again drawn 
up and the water discharged, as before. 


The ancients rode their horses without bridles (Hearne in 
Leland’s Itinerary, vol. 1. p. 128); wherefore when Misson, vol. 2. 
p-. 414, speaks of a brazen horse, without a bridle, at Naples, as 
an emblem of liberty, he was certainly mistaken in that point, as 
was king Conrad, who had the same conception, and put a bit in 
the horse’s mouth. 
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COURSE OF STUDIES PURSUED AT OXFORD. 


NorHtnc seems less understodd, or more industriously misrepresent- 
ed, than the course of studies, which this university reformed and settled 
some years ago, and which is now pursued even more vigorously than at 
the time of its first institution. I propose to explain very minutely its se- 
veral parts; and to throw in occasionally such remarks as seem necessary 
to meet the objections, which are now and then alleged by hasty and su- 


perficial observers. A plan of studies sketched on paper is, | am aware, 


often very fallacious: and nothing is more easy than to mislead the *public 
by a plausible statement of this kind, I have myself seen outlines drawn, 
divided into studies of the first year, of the second year, and so on, which 
appeared to comprehend almost all one could desire to learn, either in lite- 
rature or science: but the persons who execute this plan must be more 
fortunate than common, if the materials on which they operate are capa- 
ble of bearing it. Ina university, one fourth part of which changes every 
year, the new comers differ so widely in age, in capacity, im disposition 
and turn of thought, in previous knowledge and attainments, that it seems 
inconceivable how they can be classified inthis manner, without a sacri- 
fice, not of extreme cases—for that must happen in all comprehensive 
plans—but of something worth preserving and improving in all. The 
books and the portions of science allotted to the first year are such as 
many, by the most diligent study during four years, can never go beyond; 
while others come so ripe and forward as to be quite fit to begin where the 
former end. The facility, again, of learning; the rate of advancement, 
varies in such wide proportions, that no fair classification can be found- 
ed on this basis. It is idle to think that any system of education can 
equalize the powers of different minds. The nominal rank and precedence 
of the student, like rank in all the liberal professions, must be determined 
chiefly, not by his merit, but by his standing: the habits of society, the 
mixed and entangled interests of life, require it: but in obtaining this 
rank, it may be contrived—and it is the great secret of liberal education 
so to contrive it—that emulation shall be an active, steady, and command- 
ing principle. Compulsion in such cases is ridiculous. It scarcely sue- 
ceeds even in a nursery; and, as we advance in years, is less to be wished 
for, and is in fact less practicable. Constant admonition, the conscious- 
ness of an overseeing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope of praise, are 
indeed of service, are even necessary to overcome the desultory habits of 
youth, to check its wanderings, to fix its resolutions, and keep it to its 
purpose. These, however, are secondary and incidental powers: they 
serve to refit and keep the machinery in order; but the great spring, 
which moves and invigorates the whole, is emulation. 

According to the last regulations, the university honours are obtained 
in the following manner. 

When the student is about two years’ standing, he is subject-to a 
public examination, which admits him, not to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, but to that intermediate step, which still retains its old title of so- 
phista generalis. The old exercise was a logical disputation in the pub- 
lic schools, on three philosophical questions, which had long dwindled 
into an insignificant form, before the present exercise was substituted in 
its room. At this previous examination, he is expected to construe accu- 
rately some one Greek and one Latin book at least: the most difficult 
works are not required or encouraged, as there is no competition between 
the eandidates, and an accurate grammatical acquaintance with the 
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structure of the two languages is the point chiefly inquired into. Xeno- 
phon, Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes, among 
the Greeks; and Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Livy, and Cicero, among the 
Latins, are the most usual books. Bésides this, he is examined in some 
compendium of logic (generally Aldrich’s), and in Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry. It is not thought reputable for a candidate to have omitted 
either of these branches, but one of them is absolutely required; and in 
all cases he is made to translate a passage from some English author inte 
Latin. All this is done in public. Eight candidates may be examined 
in one day, who are all present during the whole time; and there is com- 
monly a numerous attendance of junior students. Indeed there must of 
necessity be an audience, because every candidate is bound to attend 
one examination before he is examined himself. The number, however, 
far exceeds. what the statute requires, and the school is often quite full. 
The examiners are three in number, annually appointed by the university, 
and sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. 

If the student fails on this occasion, it passes sub silentio. He does 
not receive his certificate at the close of the day; and he may present 
himself again the next term. 

After having passed this examination, his studies are directed more 
steadily to the other, where the honour he acquires will depend entirely 
on his own exertions. He cannot present hunself till after the third year 
is completed, and it is common to defer it till the end of the fourth year. 
He is then examined first in the rudiments of religion: a passage in the 
Greek Testament is given him to construe, and he is tried, by questions 
arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of the christian scheme, 
and of the outline of sacred history. He is expected to give some ac- 
count of the evidences of christianity, and to show by his answers that 
he is acquainted with the thirty-nine articles, and has read attentively 
some commentary upon them. He is examined again in logic, the object 
being chiefly to see that he has just and firm conceptions of its leading 
principles; and on this occasion, selections ffoin the Organon are often 
introduced. 

The examination then proceeds to rhetoric and ethics. Upon these 
subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly used; and who- 
ever is master of them knows what an exercise of the mind it is to ac- 
quire a thorough insight into the argument, and what a serious discipline 
the student must have undergone, who has accomplished this point. The 
accurate method observed in each treatise renders it not a perplexing, 
but merely an arduous task: the precision of the language, the close con- 
nexton of the reasoning, the enlarged philosophical views, and the im- 
mense store of principles and maxims which they contain, point them out 
as the best calculated perhaps of any single works for bringing into play 
all the energies of the intellect, and for trying, not merely the diligence 
of the scholar, but the habit of discrimination which he has formed, the 
genergl accuracy of his thoughts, and the force and vigour of his mind. 
If it be at all of use to divide, to distinguish, and to define, to study clear 
arrangement and order, to discern connexion, and to comprehend a plan 
composed of many widely separated parts, hardly any works can be nam- 

ed, so well adapted to all these purposes. To these is often added, at the 
option of the student, the treatise on Politics, which is in fact a continua- 
tion and completion of the ethical system. 

Besides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilian, as belonging to rhe- 
toric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, especially that De Officiis, 
as belonging to ethics, are admitted. And these last, as being of easier 
attainment, are of course the choice of many candidates. But neither 


of them are strictly indispensable. 
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In examining viva voce almost two hundred candidates every year, 
nearly in the same departments, much skill and care is requisite, lest a 
certain routine of questions be introduced, which a student may learn, 
and give to them some plausible answers, without having drawn his know- 
ledge from the original source. Nothing but practice and constant vigi- 
lance, joined to a familiar acquaintance with the several books, can effec- 
tually guard against this abuse. And hence to a by-stander the examina- 
tion may often seem vague and desultory, when the design only is, to 
probe the candidate here and there, and to ascertain that his reading has 
been serious, not loose or superficial, or, as might sometimes happen, none 
at all. 

‘At this examination the student presents what number of classical 
authors he pleases, provided they be not less than three, and those of the 
higher order, including both languages. It is not unusual for those who 
aim at the highest honours to mention Homer, Pindar, one, two, or three 
of the Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes. Thucydides is seldom omit- 
ted. The other historians, and the orators, are also included, according 
as the student’s line of reading has been. Of Latin authors, besides the 
poets of the Augustan age, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, Javenal, and Lucretius 
are the most usual. In the books that he names, he is expected to be 
well and accurately versed; and although great encouragement is given 
to an enlarged range, yet a hasty and unscholarlike manner of reading, 
however extensive it may be, will not obtain reward, and is in fact much 
discountenanced. ' 

Besides the questions proposed viva voce, many others in the different 
branches of the examination are put, and answered on paper, while other 
things are going on. And in this manner also the candidate’s knowledge 
of latinity is tried. 

The mathematical examination is quite a distinct business. It is 
conducted indeed at the same time, but is chiefly done on paper, if the 
student has advanced far in those studies; although for every candidate, 
who presents himself in mathematics, there is an oral examination, in 
which, with a table of diagrams before him, he is called upon, not to give 
full and long demonstrations, but, as the examiner turns over a corres- 
ponding table, to ansWer questions relating to the properties of figures, 
and the mode of proving certain theorems. The soundness of his scientific 
studies is thus made known; and he has problems, which require time and 
close attention, to solve at his leisure on paper, while the examination 
passes on to others. 

It must be well known to every one who has had experience in life, 
that, notwithstanding this formidable array of books and sciences, great 
numbers of candidatcs must be allowed to pass, whose attainments in both 
are, from various causes, very inconsiderable. Still if the system be so 
conducted as to encourage exertion, it would be absurd to reject those 
of the most moderate pretensions, who have passed through their period 
of residence with good conduct, and a tolerably regular attention to the 
prescribed studies. Nothing but extreme incapacity, extraordinary want 
of school education, or gross idleness at the university, will absolutely ex- 
clude a student from his degree at the regular time. Of this description 
some few are found every year. But even these are not finally rejected; 
they may appear at the following examination, and, unless the same insuf- 
ficiency is again observed, generally pass. ‘* Only six candidates can be 
examined in one day: and every candidate must produce a certificate of 
having attended two entire days of some former examination before he 
can be admitted.” 
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Of those who are thought worthy of honours, there are two classes in 
the branch of literature, and two in that of mathematical sciences; and 
nothing hinders a candidate from being distinguished in each branch: in- 
deed this double honour is very frequent. The second class of each de- 
partment is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower; so that in fact 
there are three classes of honours in literature, and three in mathematics. 
The individuals of each class are arranged among themselves, not accor- 
ding to merit, but in alphabetical order. It has usually happened, that 
above one third of the whole number of candidates have been placed in 
the list of honour: but of these by far the greater part are in the lower 
division of the second class. All these names are printed: the names of 
those who simply pass and obtain no honour, are not printed. If any can- 
didate is rejected, it passes sub silentio. His certificate is not delivered 
to him. 

The examiners are sworn officers, appointed for two years; they are 
four in number, and must all be present, unless prevented by sickness or 
some very urgent cause. The school is in general much crowded during 
the examination-weeks, especially when a candidate, who enjoys any pre- 
vious reputation, is to appear. In such cases a strong interest is excited 
among all orders, and great attention is paid. 

It will be evident, from the statement here given, that the students 
are prepared to pass this examination, not by solemn public lectures, de- 
livered to a numerous class from a professor’s chair, but by private study 
in their respective colleges. This method of study is the next thing which 
requires to be explained; for upon this point also the world are greatly, 
and in some instances purposely, misi::formed. 

The mode of instruction by college lectures, which prevails at both 
the English universities, is an innovation upon the original plan, which for- 
merly obtained among them, and which is still practised in foreign univer- 
sities, and I believe in those of Scotland. Some peculiar advantages 
there are attending each method, and the best method perhaps would be 
that which should unite both more completely than is the case with any 
modern university. If, however, they are compared one against the other, 
as means of instruction, the preference seems strongly due to that of col- 
lege lectures, 

Under this system the pupils of one tutor are easily classed accord- 
ing to their capacities, and the stock of learning and science they bring 
with them. When formed into these subdivisions, the choice of the lec- 
ture may be adapted to their peculiar wants, and the lecturer can per- 
ceive, individually as he goes along, how his instruction is received. The 
heaviness of solitary reading is relieved by the number which compose 
a class: this number varies from three er four to ten or twelve: a sort 
of emulation is awakened in the pupil, and a degree of animation in the 
instructor, which cannot take place with a single pupil, and which ap- 
proaches to the vivacity of a public speaker addressing an audience. At 
the same time he can address himself to individuals, satisfy their scruples, 
correct their errors, and in so doing, the subject being thoroughly sifted 
and handled, is seen in a variety of lights, and fastens more durably on the 
mind of those who are listeners merely. Indeed, the impression thus 
made by theorems of science, and by processes of reasoning on every sub- 
ject, is s0 much more vivid, and the means are at hand of “aseertaining so 
satisfactorily how each pupil receives what he hears, that the business of 

eaching is made less irksome and fatiguing to both parties; and in a few 

weeks the tutor is enabled to form a juster estimate of the abilities, and 
quickness, and mental habits, of his pupil, than any other system could 
explain to him in as many years. 
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In reading the principal classic authors also, which forms a great part 
of Oxford education, the advantages of this method are not less conspicu- 
ous. A habit of accuracy, the last habit which a young man acquires by 
himself, is thus created. A thousand points are remarked as he goes along, 
which would have escaped a solitary student. Bad school-practices are 
corrected. Principles of taste and criticism are conveyed in the most 
striking manner, because they arise out of the occasion, and are taught 
with the example before him. Opinions of men and books, and whatever 
else is connected with the topics as they occur, are easily communicated. 
The scheme of literature is gradually unfolded to his mind, according as 
he is able to bear it, and to profit by it. In fact, there is no work of the 
class here alluded to, which may not serve as a text-book; with which in- 
formation of every sort may, as the occasion requires, be interwoven; and 
the mode of imparting it may be adapted to the individual who is address- 
ed. Itis thus that the stores of one mind may most effectually be trans- 
fused into another, whether concerning matters of literature, or philoso- 
phy, or religion, or the conduct of life. It is in these readings that the 
full merit of those ancient models is made prominent, and brought home 
to the feelings andfapprehension of every one. They serve as specimens 
and exemplars, according to which private study may be formed and 
moulded; for in private study, after all, the great field of literature must 
be traversed. And hence is established that intercourse of mind,; which 
imperceptibly gives a tincture even to the most thoughtless, and marks a 
Jasting stamp on others, who are hardly conscious of the successive im- 
pulses, by which the impression is continually worn in. 

In the more ambitious display of a public lecture, there are, beyond a 
doubt, advantages which private instruction cannot have. The effort of 
the lecturer is naturally greater, his matter more carefully prepared, his 
tone and diction more elevated and impressive. There are emotions which 
eloquence can raise, and which lead to loftier thoughts and nobler aspir- 
ings, than commonly spring up in the private intercourse of men: when 
the latent flame of genius has been kindled by some transient ray, shot 
perhaps at random, and aimed least where it took the greatest effect, but 
which has set all the kindred sparks that lay there, in such a heat and stir 
as that no torpid indolence, or low earthly-rooted cares, shall ever again 


* smother or keep them down. From this high lineage may spring a never- 
“failing race; few indeed, but more illustrious because they are few, 


through whom the royal blood of philosophy shall descend in its purest 
channels, but will hardly be brought down to mingle with the baser alloy 
of the unschooled multitude. It is not, it cannot be, the most effectual 
means by which instruction is to be conveyed to the minds of the great 
majority of students; and to do this, surely, is the prime object in any sys- 
tem of national education. The succession of illustrious names brought 
into notice by the other mode, is apt to cast a delusive splendour over the 
prominent masses which it illumines, and to withdraw our attention from 
the thousand inferior objects which are crowded in the back ground, less 
captivating, it is true, to the imagination, but equally entitled to the care 
of true philanthropy. I would not undervalue these higher doing-; but 
we must be cautious how they lead us out of the track of plain and 
sober industry. A thirst for distinction may interfere with homely du- 
ties more really important to mankind. Our husbandry is truly on a large 
scale; but let us beware how we sacrifice, after the example of vain, os- 
tentatious breeders, the food of some twenty or thirty, for the sake of 
making a proud show of one. Such produce is not the true or certain 
test of skilful management. If we send out into the world an annual 
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supply of men, whose minds are imbued with literature, according to 
their several measures of capacity, inpressed with what we hold to be the 
soundest principles of policy and religion, grounded in the elements of 
science, and taught how they may best direct their efforts to farther at- 
tainments in that line; if, with this common stock, of which they all par- 
take, they be encouraged afterwards to strike off into the several profes- 
sions and employments of life, to engage in the public service of the state, 
or to watch over and manage the lesser circle of affairs, which the inde- 
pendent gentlemen of this country, and of this cotntry only, conduct in 
their respective neighbourhoods; I think we do a greater and more solid 
good to the nation, than if we sought te extend over Europe the fare of a 
few exalted individuals; or to acquire renown by exploring untrodden 
regions, and by holding up to the world, ever ready to admire what is 
new, the fruits of our discovery. 

Let not this be construed into an admission that speculation is dis- 
couraged. The fact isnot so. But it isnot, and it ought not to be, the 
business of a body. It is for us to execute an established system; to teach 
and to recommend what is thoroughly approved. Individuals may engage 
in the task of discovery; and they are better fitted for that task, if they 
be well informed in what is already known. In case they should be re- 
warded for their honourable search, ‘if truth shall have spoken to them 
before other men,”’ let them in the name of truth not withhold the secret; 
it will be eagerly listened to here as elsewhere; and if, after due proba- 
tion, it be found to be indeed the voice of truth which spake it, our sys- 
tein will thankfully receive the wholesome aliment. But to expect that 
every crude opinion or untried theory shall enter as soon as it demands 
admission, and take its place amongst us, while we rise up and make room 
to receive it, is against all reason and the analogy of things. Let the ex- 
periments be tried, and repeatedly tried, in some insignificant spot, some 
corner of the farm: but let us not risk the whole harvest of the year nar 
a doubtful project. 

There is one province of education, indeed, in which we are slow i in 
believing that any discoveries can be made. The scheme of revelation, 
we think, is closed, and we expect no new light on earth to break in upon 
us. The sacred voluine, we know, has been abused (as what gift of the 
Almighty has not been abused?) for the worst and wickedest ends. It has 
been hidden from the world, it has been corrupted, misinterpreted, and 
perverted, so as to become an engine of fraud, error, and blind fanati- 
cism. These arts and these acts of violence we hold it our especial duty 
to remedy and to guard against; to keep strict watch round that sacred 
citadel, to deliver out in due measure and season the stores it contains, to 
make our countrymen look to it as a tower of strength, and to defend it 
against open and secret enemies. It stands conspicuous in all our streets: 
it catches the eye in every direction, and at every turning: and we should 
think all our views incomplete without it. 

But I have, while pursuing these topics as they pressed upon my at- 
tention, left two or three points omitted, which belong to the detail of our 
proceedings. 

Netwithstanding the high authorities quoted against the practice of 
composition, it forms part of the business of education in each college. 
These exercises, however, are all in prose, with the few exceptions before 
alluded to, and they are alternately English and Latin. In some colleges 
a selection of the best is made every week, and read publicly before the 
college by the authors. In others they are collected at the end of each 
term, some judgment is pronounced upon them, and those who have writ- 
ten the best are thanked and commended. 
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It is also the practice of most colleges (certainly of all the larger 
colleges) to examine evel vy. student at the end of each term in the studies 
of the term. On this occasion he presents written notes and abridgments 
which he has formed, and gives an account of any other things he has read, 
connected with the main course of -his studies. 

There have also been for about forty years prize exercises, proposed 
by the chancellor, in Latin verse, and English prose; to which our preseut 
chancellor has added one, at his own suggestion, in Latin prose. These 
are open to the whole university; and the successful compositions are re- 
cited in the theatre, in the most public manner, at the annual commemora- 
tion. The number of exercises usually given in is fifty or sixty; and oc- 
easionally a prize in English verse is added, which has brought forth 
poems of no common merit. 

Such is the outline of the studies of this place: an outline, which I 
do not say is incapable of being improved and enlarged, but which does 
seem to comprehend all the Jeading objects of liberal education. In par- 
ticular, it might, without danger of interfering too much with the more 
efficient studies of private colleges, admit of more frequent public lectur- 
ing than is at present practised. But to suppose that there is no such 
lecturing, is a great mistake. Besides a course, and sometimes two 
courses, in divinity, I have already mentioned that lectures in this way are 
read by the several professors in natural philosophy, astronomy, chymis- 
try, mineralogy, botany, anatomy, to classes drawn from different col- 
leges, at the option of the individuals, or under the advice of their tutors. 
Public lectures, which are rather detached dissertations, are also read, 
one in each term, to the whole university, by the professor of poetry and 
the professor of modern history. There is likewise a course in modern 
history often read to a select class, in which the doctrines of political 
economy have by the present promesor been much introduced and dis- 
cussed. 

That political economy therefore i is unkown or diseountenanced as a 
science, is equally wrong with many other imputations against us. The 
best works in that branch, as well as in the elements of law and politics, 
are in the hands of many students, with the full approbation of those who 
regulate their studies; although it ‘is never forgotten that to lay a founda- 
tion of liberal literature, ancient and modern, before any particular pur- 
suit absorbs the mind, is our main business. Any student also may obtain 
assistance from the professors of Saxon and oriental learning. But it is 
seldum that classes are formed in these branches. A few individuals, 
enough to keep up the succession unbroken, have always made them their 
favourite study. But no account is taken of these matters at the exa- 
minations for degrees. 


Harold says, in the five pieces of Runic poetry, p. 78, “I 
know how to perform. eight exercises: | fight with courage; I 
keep a firm seat on horseback; I am skilled in swimming; | glide 
along the ice on skates; I excel in darting the lance; I am dex- 
terous at the oar.”” The editor obscrves on this, “ In the preced- 
lng poem Harold mentions eight exercises, but enumerates only 
five.” But there are plainly six enumerated, and in the last 
stanza the two others are clearly mentioned—* shooting with 
ow, and navigating a ship.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON PUBLISHING PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Man is so completely surrounded by evils which sagacity 
cannot foresee, nor prudence avert, that there is scarcely any epi- 
thet sufficiently strong to designate the crime of enlarging the 
circle of infelicity. A weak judgment may be rectified by expe- 
rience; industry can supply the deficiencies of idleness; irregu- 
larity may be persuaded to abandon her volatile course, and ar- 
thritic pains are soothed by patience. But how shall we guard 
against that species of perfidy which tears away the veil that 
has been wrought in the cave of secrecy, by the fingers of confi- 
dence and good faith, and exposes to the garish eye of day, letters 
intended for a single eye? These missives are the chosen mes- 
sengers of love: they waft its sighs from remotest regions. Sym- 
pathy selects them to solace the unhappy. ‘Through their me- 
dium friendship converses without fear of any impertinent lis- 
tener. They flatter hope, they cheer adversity, they confirm the 
weak, they caution the unwary, dissipate doubt, relieve anxiety, 
and enable us to distribute the busy troops of thought throughout 
all the quarters of the globe, without the chain of Xerxes. In- 
stead of being an obstacle, the waves seem proud to speed the 
soft intercourse from pole to pole, and the sails which waft the 
expected bark are 


—Courted by every wind that gives them play! 


If epistolary correspondence be subjected to suspicion, civil 
society will lose one of its most important inventions, and indivi- 
duals must relinquish an incalculable blessing. The publication 
of private letters will produce this effect, and the person who 
contributes, directly or indirectly, to so flagitious an offence 
against good morals, ought to be regarded as an enemy fo the 
human race. Such a wretch would not hesitate to drop poison 
into a fountain, where the traveller slakes his thirst. On the cha- 
racter of an eaves-dropper, ora listener at a key-hole, there is not 
a dissenting voice; and to acquire a knowledge of the contents 
of a letter in any surreptitious manner, is an act, which the vulgar 
as well as the polished unite in condemning. Yet by an extrava- 
gant application of a false and pernicious maxim—the end justi- 
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fies the means—the publisher of private letters escapes without 
reprehension. ‘The patrons of a journal, who would shrink at the 
bare mention of such an action, will behold, with indifference, its 
pages devoted to these purposes, in order to gratify the malignity 
of an individual. At Rome, a faithless messenger who detained 
a letter might be prosecuted for the crimen falsi. Bartolus, é. 
Titio 36..3. In France, the same law prevails. Collect. de Ju- 


risft. 312. It is a penal offence here to print the MS. of another, 


without his consent. | Laws U. S. 118. The infamous Curl, a 
fit instrument for such turpitude, was prevented by lord chancel- 
lor Hardwicke from exposing the letters of Pope, though they 
were only on particular subjects and inquiries about the health of 
friends. 2 Atk. 341. A similar proceeding took place, with re- 
gard to a confidential paper, written by Burke; and in this case 
the injunction was granted by the chancellor, at the instance of 
the friends of the author, without any suggestion on his part. It 
is A CRIME, says a French writer, to disturb such correspondence, 
which all nations agree in considering as sacred. Pigeau, 1 Proc. 
du Chat. 225. ‘The learned commentator, whom I have already 
quoted,—Denizart—says there are cases in which the person to 
whom letters are directed, cannot bring them to light without 
crime, especially when they are written with mystery, and con- 
tain confidential things. The crime is still greater when the se- 
cret of a letter is disclosed with no other view than to injure the 
author, who thought he might open his heart without apprehen- 
sion ef that being revealed which was intended only for the eye 
of a friend, and which he wished should remain concealed from 
the rest of the world. The court, in such cases, has uniformly 
ordered that the letter should be restored to the writer, whatever 
relation it might have to the object in dispute. Verdo, Lettres 
Missives. : , 

In thus indignantly repelling the betrayer, the judges resem- 
bled the conduct of a certain general, who refused to hear the dis- 
closures of a deserter, and sent him back to the camp from which 
he had fled. 

In New Orleans, the control of the author over his own 
letter has been fully vindicated. The decision of judge Martin 
displays the learning of a lawyer and the feclings of a man of 
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honour. A knave, of the class upon which I have been animad- 
verting, was brought before him, and he fined him fifty dollars, 
and sent him to jail for ten days. 1 Orl. 7. R. 297. 

One more quotation shall conclude these remarks. It is from 
a heathen, it is true, but the reader will perceive that he under- 
stands the laws of morality better than some pretended Christians. 
This man, says the orator, though skilled in rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, is yet ignorant of what belongs to sound morals, since he 
has produced letters which he alleges he received from me. 
Who, that has the least pretence to decency, on a misunderstand- 
ing between himself and his friend, ever published the letters 
that he had written to him? What is this but to destroy the life of 
society?’ How many jests may be enjoyed ina letter, which are not 
proper to be divulged! How many serious reflections or commu- 
nications may pass in the secrecy of confidence, which are not fit 
for the public eye! I thought I was writing toa citizen and a good 
man, not to a VILLAIN anda THIEF! Quod scribam tanquam ad ci- 
vem, tanguam ad bonum virum, non tanguam ad SCKELERATUM ¢f 


LATRONEM. 
Sai Carir Facit 


ee ere 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ADAMS 
TO MR. AFTERWARDS JUD@E, CUSHING, SUPREME COURT, U. &. 
To Mr. Charles Cushing, School- Master in Newbury. 


Worcester, 1st April, 1756. 
My Frienp, | 

I had the pleasure, a few days since, of receiving your 
favour of February 4th. I am obliged to you tor your advice, and 
for the manly and rational reflections witi which you inforced it. 
I think I have deliberately weighed the subject, and had almost 
determined as you advise. Upon the stage of life, we have each of 
us a part, a laborious and difficult part, to act; but we are ail ca- 


pable of acting our parts, however difficult, to the best advantige. 
Ypon common theatres, indeed, the applause of the audiénce, is 
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af more importance to the actors than their own approbation. 
But upon the stage of life, while conscience claps, let the world 
hiss! On the contrary, if conscience disapproves, the loudest ap- 
plauses of the world are of little valie. While our own minds 
commend, we may calmly despise all the frowns, all the censure, 
all the malignity of man. 


Should the whole frame of nature round us break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl’d, 

We unconcern’d might hear the mighty crack, 
And stand unhurt amid a falling world. 


We have indeed the liberty of choosing what character we 
shall sustain in this great and important drama. But to choose 
rightly, we should consider in what character we can do the most 
service to our fellow men, as well as to ourselves. The man who 
lives wholly to himself is of less worth than the cattle in his barn. 
Let us look upon a lawyer. In the beginning of life we see him 
fumbling and racking amidst the rubbish of writs, indictments, 
pleas, eyectments, enfeoffments, illatebration, and a thousand other 
lignum vite words, that have neither harmony nor meaning. 
When he gets into business, he often foments more quarrels than 
he composes, and enriches himself at the expense of impoverish- 
ing others, more honest and deserving than himself. Beside, the 
noise and bustle of court, and the labour of inquiring into and 
pleading dry and difficult cases, have very few charms in my eye. 


The study of the law is indeed an avenue to the more important . 


offices of the state, and the happiness of human society is an ob- 
ject worth the pursuit of any man. But the acquisition of these 
important offices depends upon many circumstances of birth and 
fortune, not to mention capacity, which I have not; that I can have 
no hopes of being useful that way. The physician, if he has real 
skill and ingenuity, as things go now, will have no employment; 
and if he has not skill and ingenuity, he will rather kill than cure. 
I have not mentioned the infinite toil and labour of his occupa- 
tion. ‘Lhe divine has a thousand obstacles to encounter: he has 
his own and his people’s prejudices to combat—the capricious hu- 
mours and fancies of the vulgar to submit to— poverty to strug- 
ele with-—-the charge of heresy to bear—systematical divinity, 
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alias systematical vexation of spirit, to study and sift: but, on the 
other hand, he has more leisure to inform his mind—to subdue 
his passions—fewer temptations to intemperance and injustice, 
though more to trimming and hypocrisy—an opportunity of dif- 
fusing truth and virtue among his people. Upon the whole, I 
think (if he reveres his own understanding more than the decrees 
of councils, or the sentiments of fathers--if he resolutely dis- 
charges the duties of his station, according to the dictates of his 
own mind--if he spends his time in the improvement of his head 
in knowledge, and his heart in virtue, instead of sauntering about 
the streets) he will be able to do more good to his fellow-men, 
and make better provision for his own future happiness, in this 
profession than in any other. However, I am as yet very con- 
tented in the place of a schoolmaster. I shall not, therefore, very 
suddenly become a preacher. When I do, I hope to live a year 
or two in the same neighbourhood with you. Had indulgent hea- 
ven thrown me into the neighbourhood of a Dalton, or some other 
such kind friend of my former acquaintance, I think little had 
been wanting to complete my satisfaction. It is late in the even- 
ing, and my candle, my pen, and more than all, my inclination, 
calls upon me to subscribe myself 


Your sincere friend and servant, 
2. he. 


P.S. There is a story about town that I am an 4rminian. 

Pray write me, every opportunity, and be so kind as to omit 
half a dozen wafers in your next. The last Was barred and bar- 
ricadoed with so many seals that I was out of all patience before I 


could come to the treasure. 

The country-wake, or feast, as matters are now carried, may 
properly be called the wicked Sunday, since the Sabbath is at no 
time so generally profaned. All the good wives, and their ser- 
vants, stay at home in the morning to dress dinner; and in the 
afternoon all the men sit smoking and drinking, and but too often 
even to ebriety. This abuse of the festival is very ancient, and 


very difficult now to redress: the more the pity! | 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Luupint® diapopa ex Twv cupyeapeavy Trav vewlepuy "EAanvav "egavobevla. 
Selections from Modern Greek writers. One vol. 8vo. Paris. 1813. 


To those who wish to become acquainted with the modern 
Greek this will be found to be an agreeable collection. In the 
preface, the editor makes some reflections on the advantages of 
studying the modern, in order to acquire the ancient idiom. In 
the present state of the language, there are many expressions 
that were used by the ancients, which have not been preserved by 
the classical writers, but whose signification throws much light 
upon a great many words, in use among the primitive Greeks, be- 
cause these words are the roots of others. A knowledge of Italian 
is certainly not without its use in learning the Latin language; but 
the modern Greek is infinitely more auxiliary to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the ancient. In fact, the resemblance between the 
language of the Greek writers of our own time and that of their 
illustrious ancestors is so close, that, if we can peruse the latter, 
we have little difficulty in comprehending the former. It is true 
that these are far behind the splendid models of antiquity, but not 
so remote as to justify the indifference with which they are treat- 
ed by the learned. The editor of this collection has particularly 
mentioned Meniates (Mavarzs), a writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as worthy of note. He speaks highly, too, of a translation 
of the Metamorphoses by Blanté. This volume contains speci- 
mens of a translation of the Pleasures of Imagination by Kastri- 
sios, historical anecdotes and tales by Syztissa, and other articles 
of amusing reading. 


a 


Bertram, or the Castle of Aldobrand, a tragedy, in five acts. By the Rey.R. C. 
Maturin. Philadelphia, reprinted. 


~ WHueEn we contrast the depravity of the higher circles of 


_European society with the sober decorum which reigns at home, 


we feel it incumbent upon all who have any control over the 
Amcrican press, to keep a watchful eye upon the manner in which 
it isemployed. Our wise legislators have imposed so heavy a tax 


upon English books, that an American must be blest with the ar- 
VOL. III. $$ 
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mour* of the first navigator, before he can venture to lanch hts 
bark upon the stream. That an author is always poor, is a pos- 
tulate which will at once elicit the assent of all who are acquaint- 
ed with the history of literature. Hence he is never brought for- 
ward in firofria frersona, without a publisher at his heels. Whe- 
ther this redoubtable personage was known in ancient times is not 
exactly known; but his existence may be strongly inferred from 
the exclamation of Job. In the bitterness of his heart, that wise 
man wished that his enemy might write a book, well knowing that 
the vanity of an author would inevitably plunge him into the jaws 


of a bookseller: 
Monstrum horrendum, cui lumen ademptum. 


Our American authors are not in this perilous predicament, 
because booksellers here will not even promise them any reward 
for their labours, when the whole market of English genius is 
open to them, without money and without price. The foreign 
work has the additional advantage of having been sanctioned by 
the imprimatur of critics, whose approbation it is not safe to dis- 
pute. Hence the booksellers add the gains of the author to the 
ordinary profits ef trade, and the American—no matter how great 
may be his merits,--according to our postulate--is excluded from 
a competition. Instead, therefore, of laying a tax upon imported 
books, which amounts almost toa prohibition, and pampers a por- 
tion of the community, while it depresses that’ class of society to 
which lord Bacon emphatically attributes its ower, let the bur- 
then be shifted to the shoulders of the person who republishes 
the book. If he will load our libraries with books, in which no 
opportunity is neglected to ridicule our customs and our institu- 
tions, let him pay to the government what ought to have been re- 
ceived by the author; and, if you please, let this constitute a fund 
for the reward of our own writers. The rich resources of the 
country would then be explored by the chymist and the statist, 
and our majestic streams, our dells, the variegated woods and the 


* Captain Manby’s life-boat was not invented in the time of Ho- 
race. Would not a cork jacket be preferable to the es tripler of the 
poet, which really seems out of place in a frail bark, upon a tempestu- 
ous seq. 
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lofty mountains, would no longer remain unsung. In most of the 
English novels, the ¢anguage is grossly indelicate, and crimes 
are perpetrated without reprekension from the author. Indeed 
it is a standing joke to introduce a puritan or a methodist—any 
thing but a good fat bishop, or one of his numerous retinue of 
starving Curates—whose occupation it is to turn up his eyes at the 


—Vices, gilded by the rich and great, 


and thus amuse the reader, like the awkward scholar in a farce. 
The buttresses of public opinion, in our hemisphere, are still 
steadfast. The most exalted political power, the splendour of opu- 
lence, the power of persuasion, and the charms of beauty, must 
bow to the genius of decorum. But the reign of this arditer ele- 
gantiarum in morals, will be transient, if our females do not 
frown upon such dramas as Bertram. How a delicate woman can 
witness the performance of this play, without a “ thousand blush- 
ing apparitions starting into her face,” is a problem in the science 
of female tactics which we shall not pretend to resolve. Igno- 
rance may be affected, or attention apparently withdrawn for a 
moment: but such pleas would not avail in the present case. 


What is intelligible is too plain to be mistaken, and too offensive . 


to be endured. It was evidently the intention of the reverend 
author to deck his heroine with the charms of untainted loveli- 
ness. But between the third and fourth act, as we are informed 
by the companion of her guilt, the fair fabric was destroyed. 

The fable is very brief. Imogine, a love-sick lady, was compel- 
led to marry count Aldobrand, although she had been betrothed to 
Bertram, who is represented as a combination of vice and absurdity, 
formed upon the most approved model of lord Byron. Notwith- 
standing her marriage, she persists in loving the wanderer, and 
hangs over his portrait, with such precious confessions as the 
following: 


Yes, 
The limner’s art may trace the absent feature, 


Not very easily, we believe. 


And give the eye of distant weeping faith, 
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A pretty phrase, but not very intelligible. 


To view the form of its idolatry; 

But oh! the scenes ’mid which they met and parted, 
The thoughts, the recollections, sweet and bitter— 
Th’ Elysian dreams of lovers, when they loved— 
Who shall restore them? 


The lady then goes on to wish that the picture could speak, 
in order that it might be a witness, ¢o acquit the faith of woman- 
kind. Yn another place she speaks of her hour of joy, as that 
when she weeps in her bower,— nor does her husband hear.” 

It is well for the lady that the portrait is a dumb witness; for 
if it could speak it might apprize her confiding husband of the 
falsehood ef his wife; it might read to British maids a homily on 
connubial duty, and teach them the awful consequences which 
flow frem the unrestrained indulgence of illicit passion. 

As soon as the reader is sufficiently prepared, by the confes- 
sions of this miserable lady to a chamber-maid, who seems to be 
brought forward for no other purpose, a storm is got up, after the 
best fashion of the German school. The peals are so loud that a 
monk avers the dead must hear them. Another was so frighten- 


ed, he says, that 


I cowered with head full low upon my pallet, 

And deem’d that I might sleep—till the strong light 
Did, clear as noon-day, show each object round me. 
Relic, and rosary, and crucifix, 

Did rock and quaver in the bickering glare— 
Then forth I rush’d in agony of fear. 


The first monk now gives a pretty good reason for his asser- 
tion respecting the effects of the war of elements upon the dead. 


He says 


Among the tombed tenants of the cloister 

I walk’d and told my beads; 

But by the momently gleams of sheeted blue 
Did the pale marbles glare so sternly on me, 
I almost deem’d they liv’d, and fled in horror. 


Your “did” is an admirable versemaker, as Touchstone 
might say; Mr. Maturin seems to think, throughout the play, 
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that there is much virtue in did! ‘The storm ushers in count 


Bertram, who, with his band of robbers have been shipwrecked, 
near the castle of his successful rival. His designs are soon un- 
folded, in his account of a dream, as far as meaning can be ga- 
thered from such confused jargon as we find in this passage: 


{ dream’d I stood before lord Aldobrand, 
Impenetrable to his searching eyes— 

And I did feel the horrid joy men feel, 

Measuring the serpent’s coil whose fangs have stung them; 
Scanning with giddy eye the air-hung rock, 

From which they leapt and live by miracle; 
Following the dun skirt of the o’erpast storm, 
Whose bolt did leave them prostrate— 

To see that horrid spectre of my thoughts, 

In all the stern reality of life— 

To mark the living lineaments of hatred, 

And say, this is the man whose sight should blast me; 
Yet in calm dreadful triumph still gaze on.— 
It is a horrid joy. 


He resolves to destroy the life of the count, who is repre- 
sented as a good easy soul, going to bed early, as his wife ad- 
vises, when she is about to keep an appointment with Bertram. 
The robber succeeds in his bloody purpose, and announces the fact 
in the following lines, which we suppose is intended as an instance 
of the terribly sublime. 


Wist ye whence I come? 
The tomb—where dwell the dead—and I dwell with him 
Till sense of life dissolv’d away within me— 
I am amaz’d to see ye living men: 
I deem’d that when I struck the final blow, 
Mankind expir’d, and we were left alone together, 
The only tenants of a blasted world, 
Dispeopled for my punishment, and chang’d 
Into a penal orb of desolation. 


To us this appears to be in the downright fustian style of the 
modern philosophers, the like whereof may be found in ample 
profusion in the Robbers of Schiller or the ravings of lord Byron, 
fhassim. For the fenal orb, we may find a parallel without tra- 


velling so far. 
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The wife having been made an adulteress, and the husband 
slain, one would think that the author was satisfied; but the sum 
of horrors is not completed until Imogine goes crazy, and Ber- 
tram, “sublime in guilt,” as the author has it, kills himself, tri- 
umphing in his crimes. 

That there are many good passages in this play we are not 
disposed to deny. ‘The wasting effects of hidden love are finely 


described in the following passage: 


They said her cheek of youth was beautiful, 

Till withering sorrow blanch’d the bright rose there— 
And I have heard men swear her form was fair, 

But Grief did lay his icy finger on it, 

And chill’d it to a cold and joyless statue; 

Methought she caroll’d blithely in her youth, 

As the couch’d nestling trills his vesper lay; 

But song and smile, beauty and melody, 

And youth and happiness have gone from her. 


Still, however, it is but a copy, and the author himself com- 
pels us to compare it with the Viola of Shakspeare. The ad- 
dress to the moon, in the second act, is eminently beautiful; 
though, in the line where Imogine speaks with so much tender- 


ness of 
The lov’d, the lost, the absent and the dead, 


we are reminded of the dream of Fitz-James, in Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake. But the author’s excellencies bear a very small 
proportion to his blemishes. His versification is very care- 
less, ‘or. too violently forced,—and in the style there isa ver- 
boseness of language, and pruriency of imagination, which do 
not belong to the productions of real genius. It has very pro- 
perly been said to be strewed over with a profusion of the “ daisies 
and dandelions” of Irish eloquence and Della Cruscan poetry; 
and the comparison of the Rev. Mr. Maturin with counsellor Phi- 
lips appears to be singularly happy. In the one we have prose 
run mad, and the other furnishes very wild verse. 

If it should be objected that our strictures have been unne- 
cessarily severe, we shall remind the reader of the profession of 
the author, and plead the pernicious consequences which must 
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flow from such writings. The influence of the stage is yet a 
mooted point; though it is admitted, on all sides, that much moral 
good may be effected by the exhibition of pure dramas. But 
here our sympathy is awakened in behalf of an adulteress and a 
murderer; and our admiration is challenged by the most fierce 
and unruly passions. © This is laying the axe at the root of moral 
principle, and it deserves the severest reprehension that criticism 
can award. 


a 


Letters written on board his majesty’s ship the Northumberland, and at 
Saint Helena; in which the conduct and conversations of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and his suite, during the voyage, and the first months of his residence in that 
island, are faithfully described and related. By William Warden, surgeon on 
board the Northumberland. 12mo. Philadelphia: reprinted, 1817. 


“ To descant on the misfortunes of a man,”’—says Milton, 
in speaking of his murdered sovereign,—*“ fallen from so high a 
dignity, who hath also paid his-final debt of nature, and his faults, 
is neither itself a thing commendable, nor the intention of this 
discourse.” As long as the influence of the ex-emperor threat- 
ened the cause of civil liberty, it was a dereliction of duty not to 
watch his steps, and warn his admirers of the mischievous ten- 
dency of their delusion. Of his military talents we always 
thought highly, and in many of his projects we discerned ample 
testimony that he possessed most of the qualities of a profound 
statesman. Had his ambition been confined to the throne which 
he usurped, he might still have kept it; and by pursuing a pacific 
policy, his name would have been enrolled-among the benefactors 
of mankind. But the selfishness of his views made him a curse, 
instead of a blessing. Under the dominion of this spirit he swept 
along the earth like a destructive whirlwind, or disgorged the lava 
of despotism from the recesses of St. Cloud. It would have be- 
trayed great insensibility, therefore, to the happiness of the human 
race, not to have been deeply interested, when expectation hung 
in breathless silénce over the field of Waterloo. Since the pe- 
riod when this modern Hannibal was chained to the rocks of the 


- ecean by Wellington and Blucher, our detestation of his crimes 


has been mingled with those emotions which are excited by the 
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execution of an offender against the laws. We almost cease to 
think of what he was, in regretting what he might have been. 
We hailed the star of freedom, which promised to restore peace 
to the almost deserted fields of France; we followed its baleful 
course in anxious uncertainty, and have beheld it set in blood, 
with ming!ed feelings of exultation and regret. 

Few minds can be so debased as to be utterly insensible to 
the judgment which the world may pronounce on their actions. 
Hence we can account for Bonaparte’s condescension, in the con- 
versations which are here stated to have taken place between him 
and the surgeon of che Northumberland. We do not mean to 
impeach the veracity of the doctor, though we'are far from being 
favourably impressed by what he says of himself. His begging 
an eulogium on Wellington from the emperor is in the very spirit 
of meanness; and we take the liberty of doubting whether the 
duke would have felt so “ proud” as our author imagines, of any 
testimonial so obtained. 

Every knave can tell a plausible story, to keep himself out of 
the walls of Old Bailey. In the volume before us, a great of- 
fender against the peace of society is pleading his own defence. 
He confesses he recommended that his sick, who, it was sup- 
posed, could not live more than forty-eight hours, should be poi- 
soned, in order that they might not fall into the hands of the 
Turks. For the murder of the duke d’Enghein he urges the old 
plea of necessity, but without entering into such particulars as 
might enable us to form an opinion on the validity of the excuse, 
supposing that there are cases in which such an apology can be 
made. It is admitted that he became a mussulman, from mere 
motives of policy; and we are assured that it was the anxious de- 
sire, both of him and the gentlemen who accompanied him, that 
his character should stand well with the English people. As it is 
one of the first principles in the rules of evidence, that every 
presumption shall be against a witness who testifies to his own 
character, we think we have said enough to shake the credibility 
of the emperor. We never did believe him on the throne, and we 
have seen nothing in his subsequent conduct to induce us to change 
our opinion. It would lead us too far, if we were to enter into a 
full discussion of the charges against him, and show how far he 
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has been contradicted by others, who are better entitled to credit. 
He denies that he ordered captain Wright to be murdered in the 
temple, and avers that of all men he was the person whom he 
should most have desired to live. This gentleman had landed 
conspirators on the coast of France, and Napoleon observes, with 
great force, that his life was forfeited to the laws, and therefore 
he had no inducement to commit the crime. The same considera- 
tion is suggested, in accounting for the death of Pichegru. In 
speaking of the duke d’Enghein, he concludes his defence with 
an argumentum ad hominem, to which the doctor, who frequently 
boasts of the spirit with which he vindicated the character of his 
country, does not make any reply. “ And now answer me,” says 
the emperor;—“ Did I do more than adopt the principle of your 
government, when it ordered the capture of the Danish fleet, 
which was thought to threaten mischief to your country?” 

The emperor says that the British smugglers offered him a 
Bourbon for a stated sum—40,000 francs, the doctor thinks; but 
at that time he felt his security, and left the Bourbons undisturbed. 
The time to which he alludes is not mentioned; but we presume 
he did not feei safe when he murdered one of the family—nor in 
1803, when he made ineffectual attempts to purchase the abdica- 
tion of their rights. He justifies the shooting the Turks at Jaffa, 
on sure grounds, provided the original cause of the war was just. 
They had killed an officer bearing a flag of truce. They were 
taken prisoners, and were released, on their promise to disperse, 
and return to their homes. A few days after, they were again 
taken in arms, and were accordingly put to death. 

As we observe that these sections of the book have been 
very liberally quoted in the daily journals, we shall now make a 
few extracts, which have not yet taken the rounds. 

At p. 141, we find a passage respecting Vey, whose aggra- 
vated perfidy was so deservedly punished at Paris, which casts, if 
possible, a deeper stain upon his memory. 


‘‘ Napoleon now advanced a step nearer to me, but without the least 
change of countenance;—‘ What,’ said he, ‘marshal Ney has been sen- 
tenced to be shot.’ I replied, ‘It was even so: he addressed the minis- 
ters of the allied sovereigns, but in vain: he urged in his defence the 
“welfth article of the convention: he pleaded on his trial that he was de- 
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ceived by you: that the proclamation of which he was accused, and made 
a part of the charges against him, was written by major-general Ber- 
trand; and that he was deceived by your report of Austria and England.’ 
Count Bertrand, who was in the room, quietly observed, that marshal Ney 
had a right to save himself, if he could; and if fabricated stories would 
answer his purpose, he could not be blamed for employing them. But he 
added, ‘respecting the proclamation, it was an assertion equally false 
and ridiculous: marshal Ney could write himself, and wanted not my 
assistance.” Napoleon made no comments on the account which had 
been given to him. One solitary expression, indeed, broke from him, and 


that was, ‘ marshal Ney was a brave man.’ ”’ 


The abbe Pradt, one of whose numerous books we had oc- 
casion to review some time ago, is thus introduced: 


“<< There is, however, another work, which, from its apparent au- 
thenticity, has been received with attention. It is written by a French- 
man, the abbe Pradt.’ I was now perfectly confounded by a general, and, 
as it appeared, an involuntary laugh; with an exclamation of ‘O, the 
abbe!’—It appears that this personage was the very humblest of the most 
humble adulators of Napoleon: he had been in a low situation in the po- 
lice, but possessed qualities that are favourable to advancement, in such 
times as those in which he lived. ‘He had both cunning and humour,’ 
said Napoleon, ‘ and I took him with me when I went to Spain; and, as I 
had to wage war with monasteries, I found the abbe a phalanx against the 
dominion of priests. De las Cases,’ he added, ‘will give you fifty en- 
tertaining anecdotes of the abbe. Can you tell me what has become of 
him?’ ‘I really have not heard. He also gives a description of your re- 
turn to Warsaw, after the disasters in Russia; which, I doubt not, would 
amuse you. He describes a tall figure entering his hotel, wrapped in fur, 
more resembling a being of the other world than any thing earthly. ‘ It was 
Caulincourt.’ He says, likewise, you were concealed at the English hotel, 
where he procured you some excellent wine. This review, however, does 
not spare the abbe, who declares that the subjugation of Russia was inevi- 
table, had it not been for the sagacity of one man: ‘ And pray,’ says the 
reviewer, ‘who is this man?—Why no less a personage than the abbe 
Pradt, who would have it thought-that by his roguery he outwitted his 
master.’’ Napoleon does not often laugh; but the story, or the idea of 
the abbe, or perhaps both, brought his risible faculties into complete 
exertion.” 


The reception of the distinguished prisoner on board the 
Northumberland is thus described: 
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‘From eleven to twelve we were prepared to receive Napoleon on 
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voard—and lord Keith, as it may be presumed, from a noble delicacy to his 
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situation and feelings, declined receiving the usual compliments attend- 
ant on his rank, that they might, according to their settled form, devolve 
on the ex-emperor, whose sounding titles had passed away with the power 
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that bestowed them. The rank of general is considered as adequate to 
all his claims on a government who never acknowledged him under any 
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other. A captain’s guard of marines was arranged on the poop, to wait 
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his arrival, with orders to present arms, and the drum to beat the roll 
thrice: the usual salute to a general officer in the British service. 

‘“The barge of the T'onnant reached the Northumberland in a few 
minutes after it left the Bellerophon. Our quarter-deck was covered 
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with officers, and there were also some individuals of rank, who had come 
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round from motives of curiosity, to view the passing scene. Besides the 
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object of general attraction and attention, the barge contained lord Keith 
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and sir George Cockburn, marshal Bertrand, who had shared in all his 
imperial master’s fortunes, and the generals Montholon and Courgon, who 
had been, and still continued to retain the titles of his aides-de-ca:p. 
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As the boat approached, the figure of Napoleon was readily distinguished, 
from his apparent resemblance to the various prints of him which are dis- 
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played in the windows of the shops. The marines occupied the front of i 
the poop, and the officers kept the quarter-deck. An universal silence iia 
prevailed when the barge reached the side, and there was a grave, but 14 
anxious aspect im all the spectators, which, in the opinion of others, as a 
, well as myself, was no small addition to the solemnity of the ceremonial. BE 
; Count Bertrand ascended first, and having bowed, retired a few steps, to Ao By: 
£ give place to him whom he still considered as his master, and in whose ty 
. presence he appeared to feel that all his most respectful homage was still } He 
j due. The whole ship’s company seemed at this moment to bein breath- tet 
: less expectation. Lord Keith was the last who quitted the barge, and | 5 iy 
s cannot give you a more complcte idea of the wrapped attention of all on He 
q board to the figure of Napoleon, than that his lordship, high as he is in ine 
s naval character, admiral also of the channel fleet, to which we belonged, ah 
L arrayed in the full uniform of his rank, and emblazoned with the decora- iid 
e tions of his orders, did not seem to be noticed, nor scarcely even to be He 
e seen, among the group which was subject to him. ie 
:s ‘‘ With a slow step Buonaparte mounted the gangway, and, on feel- et 
of : ing himself firm on the quarter-deck, he raised his hat, when the guard ie 
e * presented arms and the drum rolled. The officers of the MWorthumberland, ’ 


who were uncovered, stood considerably in advance. Those he approach- 


ed and saluted, with an air of the most affable politeness. He then ad- 
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dressed himself to sir George Cockburn, and hastily asked tor the capi- 
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taine de vaisseau, who was immediately introduced; but finding that he did 
not speak French, he successively spoke to several others, till an cflicer 
of artillery replied to him in that language. Lord Lowther, and the ho- 
nourable Mr. Lyttelton were then introduced to him; and, ia a few mi- 
nutes, he intimated a desire, though more by gesture than by words, to 
enter the cabin, where he continued for about an hour. 

‘* His dress was that of a general of French infantry, when it formed 
a part of hisarmy. The coat was green, faced with white; the rest was 
white, with white silk stockings, and a handsome shoe, with gold oval 
buckles. He was decorated with a red ribbon and a star, with three me- 
dals suspended from a button-hole. One of them represented the iron 
crown, and the others, different gradations of the legion of honour. His 
face was pale, and his beard of an unshaven appearance. Indeed, his 
general aspect justified the conjecture that he had not passed the preced- 
ing night in sound repose.’ His forehead is thinly covered with dark hair, 
as well as the top of his head, which is large, and has a singular flatness: 
what hair he has behind is bushy, and I could not discern the slightest 
mixture of white init. His eyes, which are gray, are in continual mo- 
tion, and hurry rapidly to the various objects around him. His teeth are 
regular and good; his neck is short, but his shoulders of the finest prepor- 
tion. The rest of his figure, though a little blended with the Dutch ful- 
ness, is of a very handsome form. 

‘¢On returning upon deck, he engaged in conversation with lord 
Lowther, Mr. Lyttelton, and sir George Byngham, for-an hour before 
dinner. It is understood that he complained of the severity with which 
he was treated, in being consigned to pass his days on the rock of St. He- 
lena, buffeted by the winds, and amidts the waste of waters; ‘and that'he 
could not comprehend the policy or the apprehensions of England, in re- 
fusing him an asylum, now that his political career was terminated. He 
continued to repeat a succession of questions to the same effect, with some 
degree of impetuosity.” 


In a subsequent letter, we have an account of his domesti: 
habits: 


** On the first day of his arrival on board, our distinguished passen- 
ger displayed rather an eager appetite: I observed that he made a very 
hearty dinner, which he moistened with claret. He passed the evening 
on the quarter-deck, where he was amused by the band of the fifty-third 
regiment; when he personally required them to give the airs of ‘“* God 
save the king,” and ‘* Rule Britannia.” At intervals he chatted in a way 
of easy pleasantry with the officers who were qualified to hold a conversa- 
tion with him in the French language. I remarked that, on these ocea- 
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sions, he always maintains what seems to be an invariable attitude, which 
has somewhat of importance in it, and probably such as he had been ac- 
customed to display at the Thuilleries, when giving audience to his mar- 
shals or oflicers of state. He never moves his hands from their habitual 
places in his dress, but to apply them to his snuff-box; and it struck me as 
a particular circumstance, to which I paid an observing attention, though 
it might have been connected with his former dignity—ithat he never of- 
fered a pinch to any one with whom he was conversing. | 

‘* Qn the subsequent day he breakfasted at eleven. His meal con- 
sists of meat and claret, which is closed with coffee. At dinner, I ob- 


served that he selected a mutton cutlet, which he contrived to dispose of — 


without the aid of either knife or fork. 

** He passed much of the third day on deck, and appeared to have 
paid particular attention to his toilette. He receives no other mark of 
respect from the officers of the ship than would be shown to a private 
gentleman; nor does he seem to court or expect more than he receives.— 
He is probably contented with the homage of his own attendants, who 
always appear before him uncovered, so that if a line were drawn round 
him, it might be supposed that you saw an equal space in the palace of St. 
Cloud. 

‘*‘ He played at cards in the evening: the game was whist, and he 
was a loser. It did not appear to be played in the same way as is practised 
at our card-tables in England; but I am not qualified to explain the va- 
rieties.”” 


The emperor never seems to omit any opportunity of ac- 
quiring information; and Dr. Warden observes that he always ad- 
dressed his inquiries to those who were best qualified to answer 
him. The following very singular. conversation passed between 
him and the chaplain of the vessel. 


‘‘ How many sacraments does the church of England acknowledge? 

Two—baptism and the lord’s supper. 

Does not the church of England consider marriage as a sacrament? 

No. 

What are the tenets of the church of England? 

The tenets of the church of England are Lutheran or episcopal pro- 
testant. 

How often is the sacrament of the Lord’s supper administered? 

In the churches of the metropolis, and other cities and large towns, 
the eucharist is observed monthly; but in country churches, where the 
population is not so large, quarterly: The festivals of the nativity of our 
Saviour, or Christmas dav. of the resurrection, or Easter Sunday, the de~ 
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scent of the Holy Ghost, or Whitsunday, and the feast of St. Michael 
are the quarterly observations of the eucharist. 

Do all of the communicants drink out of the same cup? 

They do. 

Is the bread made use of in the sacrament common bread? 

The bread is of wheat, and the best that can be conveniently pro- 
cured. 

Supposing that wine could not be procured in the administration of 
the sacrament, would any other liquid be allowed as its substitute? 

It is not at all probable that a case of this kind ever occurred; wine 
being to be procured in every part of the kingdom. 

Do the bishops frequently preach? 

Seluom but on extraordinary occasions. 

Do they wear the mitre? 

I believe I may venture to say never: though I cannot affirm whe- 
ther the archbishops do or do not wear the mitre, when they crown the 
king. 

Have not the bishops a seat in the house of peers? 

They have. 

How long is it requisite for »ersons who are candidates for holy orders 
at the university to have resided there? 

Four years: but previous to their becoming members of the univer- 
sity, they are generally seven or eight years at a classical school. 

Of how long standing must a person be in the university, before the 
degree of a doctor of divinity? 

Nineteen years from the time of his matriculation. 

Which are the most approved places of education for the candidates 
for holy orders? 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Are there many puritans (meaning presbyterians) m England? 

There are a great many. 

What are the religious tenets of the church of Scotland? 

The tenets of that church are Calvinistic. They do not allow epis- 
copaey or the government by bishops. They are presbyterians, because 
they hold the government of priests, and presbyters or elders. 

To whose custody are the registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths committed? 

They are generally entrusted to the care of the minister; but it is a 
more regular proceeding to keep them in a strong chest, which remains 
in the vestry-room of the parish church.” 
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The countess of Loudon arrived at the island, and the em- 
peror was invited to a dinner of ceremony, which was given to 
her, at the house of the governor. 


“« This, however, happened to be the first invitation which he had re- 
ceived; and some remarks passed, that it had rather the appearance of a 
wish to gratify the countess, than an act of particular civility to the per- 
son to whom it was addressed. I know that it was received in this light 
at Longwood. Count Bertrand delivered the governor’s card, which was 
read and returned, without a word of observation. < Sire,’ said marshal 
Bertrand, ‘“‘ what answer is it your majesty’s pleasure that I should re- 
turn’? ‘ Say the emperor gave no answer.’ 

‘**T passed a considerable part of the afternoon of that day in Napo- 
leon’s apartment; and,.as usual, was employed in answering, to the best 
of my information, such as it 1s, the various questions which he thought 
proper to ask me. His inquiries were particularly directed to the nature, 
circumstances, and state of the fleet which had just arrived: our trade to 
India, and the numerous English which appeared to be constantly pass- 
ing to and fro, between India and Europe. In the course of this con- 
versation I happened to mention the hope entertained by the strangers in 
the town of being gratified by the sight of him, as he passed to the planta- 
tion-house, to dine with the governor. This little piece of information 
proved to be fort mal a propos, as it produced the only symptom of petu- 
lance I had witnessed in my various communications with the ex-emperor; 
and it was displayed in tone, look, aud gesture, in his very brief, but hasty 
reply. * What, go to dinner, perhaps, with a fle of soldiers to guard me!’ 
In a few minutes, however, he resumed his usual cool manner, and conti- 
nued the subject. ‘ After all,’ he said, ‘they could not, I think, expect 
me to accept the invitation. The distance is considerable, and the hour 
unseasonable; and I have almost relinquished the idea of exceeding my 
chain, accompanied as I must be by an officer.’ 

‘‘ He asked me, some days after, if I had seen the countess. I an- 
swered in the afirmative; and added, that she had honoured the Northum- 
berland with a visit, and, as it was usual with all visitors to the ship, she 
was shown the cabin which he had occupied during the passage. I thought 
also it would amuse him to be informed that curious strangers generally 
chose to indulge their fancy by sitting down in his chair. ‘ And did the 
countess,’ he said, ‘do the chair that honour?’ Unfortunately I could not 
speak with certainty on that item of his inquiry; not having been in the 
cabin at the time. He seemed, however, to enjoy the whim of sitting in 
his chair; and continued his questions. ‘ Would it, do you suppose, have 
appeared indecorous to the people of England, if the countess of Loudon 
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had visited Longwood? Could it have been thought incorrect, in any de- 
gree, if the lady, in company with madame Bertrand, had paid me a visit 
in this garden? Many ladies, on their return to England, have been intro- 
duced to me in that manner. Had the countess of Loudon expressed 
herself fatigued by the voyage, or had been indisposed from any other 
cause, I should have been pleased to wait on her.’ 


The following anecdote exhibits his character in a new light: 


‘*! am about to vary the scene, but I follow the track of the distin- 
euished exile, whenever I have the opportunity; and I’now call you to 
attend him among the Arcadians of St. Helena. When he takes his exer- 
cise on horseback, he generally bends his way through a deep ravine, 
luxuriantly covered with vegetation, and used for pasture. The road is 
narrow, the place lonely; and he, ina sentimental or poetical moment, 
had named it The Valley of Silence. On ascending this contracted pass, 
the eye is greeted, and, on the first occasion, might probably be surprised, 
by the residence of the farmer. Here the confined tourist, on his first 
excursion, determined to snatch a probable amusement, by paying a visit. 
Fortunately for him, the family were taken by surprise; for the apprehen- 
sion of such a guest would have emptied the house of its inhabitants. 
Master Legg, the tenant of the mansion, a plain honest countryman, met 
him at the door, when the extraordinary visitor, on the invitation which he 
received, dismounted from his horse, and accompanied by the count de las 
Cases, entered the house, familiarly took his seat, and, as usual, began his 
interrogatories. 

Have you a wife? Yes, and please you, siremperor. Have you any 
children? Six. How much land have you got? A hundred acres. All 
capable of being cultivated? No, not one half. What profit does it bring 
you? Not a great deal; but itis much improved since you, Mr. emperor, 
came amongst us. Aye, how do you make that out? 

Why, you must know, sir emperor, we do not grow corn in this here 
island; and our green vegetables require a ready market. -We have 
generally had to wait for the arrival of a fleet; and then, rat ’em, they 
would sometimes all spoil: but now, sir general, we have a prime sale 
for every article. 

Where is your wife? 

Dang it, and please you, I believe she is scared; for I see my children 
have all run out. 

Send for them, and let me be introduced. Pray have you any good 
water? 

Yes, sir, and wine too, such as is to be had from the cape. 
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**'The good woman’s alarm had by this time subsided; and she was 
persuaded by her husband to make her appearance, and entered with 
every mark of respect, and some astonishment. Napoleon, De las Cases, 
the farmer and his wife, forming a partie quarree, for your philosophic 
and profound contemplation, sat down to four glasses of Cape wine; and 
when they were emptied, the visit concluded. 

The good man and his family had been placed so much at their ease 
by the courteous demeanour of their unexpected guests, that the subse- 
quent visits laid them under no restraint; and even the little children 
used frequently to express their wishes, by inquiring of their mother. 
‘When will Boney come and see us again?’ ” 


In another part of the volume we find him very playful, with 
Madame Bertrand: 


‘“‘ The carriage drove off at a pretty round pace, and the pleasantry 
of Napoleon seemed to keep pace with it. He began to talk English; 
and having thrown his arm half round Madame Bertrand’s neck, he ex- 
claimed, addressing himself to me, ‘ This is my mistress! O not mistress; 
yes, yes, this is my mistress!’ while the lady was endeavouring to extri- 
cate herself, and the count, her husband, bursting with laughter. He 
then asked if he had made a mistake, and being informed of the English 
interpretation of the word, he cried out, ‘O, no, no—I say, my friend, my 
love: no, not love; my friend, my friend.” The fact was, that Madame 
Bertrand had been indisposed for several days, and he wished to rally her 
spirits, as well as to give an unreserved ease to the conversation. In 
short, to use a well-known English phrase, he was the life of the party.” 


Our limits will not allow us to dwell longer on this very en- 
tertaining volume. We cannot but admire the romantic attach- 
ment which the companions of Napoleon evince, by sharing his 
confinement, and feel almost convinced that, notwithstanding the 
odiousness of his public career, there must be something in the fal- 
Jen monarch that is calculated to win hearts, as well as sceptres. 

The style in which the book is written is tame enough, and 
the affectation of the epistolary form is carried to a ridiculous 
degree, after the reader has been informed that these “ letters” 
were got uf from the author’s journal. 
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$46 CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


Roya Soorrry oF GREAT Britain, 7th Nov. 1816.—4ir 
Everard Home read a paper on the circulation of the blood in the 
lumbricus marinus. The author is of opinion that animals form 
a connected series from man, the most complicated, down to the 
simplest of all animals, scarcely distinguishable from vegetables, 
in its structure. He thinks, too, that the distribution of the blood 
constitutes one of the best means of tracing this series. In each 
class of animals, there is something peculiar in the circulation 
which belongs to all the genera of the class. This is the case 
with the molusca, as well as with the other classes. It was this 
circumstance that induced the author to endeavour to trace the 
circulation of the /umbricus marinus. The heart, consisting of 
only one ventricle, is very small, and’situated in the back of the 
animal. It sends an artery towards the tail. It communicates 
with a vein which transmits the blood to the twenty-six branchie 
in which the blood is aerated. From these branchiz it is trans-. 
mitted back again to the heart. The teredo navalis, the lumbri- 
cus marinus, and the lumbricus terrestris, constitute three mem- 
bers of the series. The circulation becomes gradually more sim- 
ple in each. In the last the blood-vessel§ themsélves carry on the 
whole circulation. 

*  2tst Nov.--A paper by Dr. Wilson Philip was read on the 
efficacy of Galvinism in difficult breathing. The author thinks he 
has established, by his previous communications, that galvinism 
is. of little or no service in diseases of the sensorium; but that it 
will be found an important remedy in all cases, when the disease 
is occasioned vy the diminution of the nervous energy. The 
dyspnza induced by cutting the eighth pair of nerves which sup- 
ply the tungs, being exactly equal to asthma, induced the author to 
expect that it would be found an important remedy in that disease. 
The trials which he has made confirm the accuracy of this opi- 
nton. In about thirty cases, in which galvanism has been applied 
by him, every patient was relieved, and several permanently 


cured. His method was to apply the negative wire from the gal- 
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vanic battery to the pit of the stomach, and the positive wire to 
the nape of the neck. About sixteen pair of four-inch copper 
und zinc plates were as many as could, in general, be endured by 
the patient. At first only six or cight were all that the patient 
could bear, in many cases. He increased or diminished the num- 
ber, by slipping one of the wires along the trough, according as 
the feelings of the patient required an increase or diminution of 
the energy. From five minutes to fiiteen was the time during 
which the galvanism was applied. He'did not find any advantage 
from prolonging the application beyond the time when the breath- 
ing was relieved. In various cases he deceived his patients, by 
pretending to- apply galvanism, when, in fact, one of the wires 
was not in communication with the trough; but in no one case was 
the patient relieved by this pretended application; while the real 
application always alleviated the difficulty of breathing. The 
liquid with which the trough was charged was water-mingled 
with one-twentieth of its weight of muriatic acid. 


st 


Linnean Society, 5th Mov.--An account was read of a 
non-descript animal, thrown out of a pump-well at Hull. It was 
a kind of serpent, about a foot long. Its principal head -was 
cut off before it was observed; but it was supposed at first to 
have had nine heads, and therefore ta have resembled the hydra 
of the ancients. But Mr. Hayworth, who added some particulars 
to Mr. Harrison’s account, conceives that these may have been 
rather connected with the lungs of the creature. Unfortunately 
the animal was so much injured, that even the genus to which it 
belonged could not be ascertained, but it was supposed to be of 
the genus ophis. 


BAROMETER. 


Roya. Soerery or EpinpurGu.—On the 20th of May, a 
barometer was exhibited to the Royal Society ef Edinburgh, with 
a communication from Mr. Kennedy, suggesting a method of pre- 
venting this instrument from being damaged by the concussion of — 
the mercury against the upper extremity of the tube, when it is 
transported from gne place to another. This object Mr. Kennedy 








4 
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proposes to accomplish, by introducing a small bell-shaped bulb 
of glass, fixed to a spiral spring, and attached to the top of the 
tube; which will greatly diminish the accidents to which this in- 
strument is so liable. 


CoMBINATIONS OF OxYGEN AND AZOTE. 


AcapEmy oF Sorences.—M. Gay-Lussac has lately read a 
paper on the properties of nitrous acid, which he first succeeded 
in obtaining in a state of purity. He states this new acid to be 
composed of 100 oxygen + 400 nitrous gas. Nitrous vapour is 
formed of 100 oxygen + 200 nitrous gas. Gay-Lussac has also 
shown, that no oxynitric acid exists, and that 100 oxygen gas and 
133 nitrous gas form colourless nitric acid. 

The five combinations of azote and oxygen may, therefore, 
be represented as follows: 


Volumes. Atoms. 
Azote. Oxygen. 


Oxide of azote | 1004-. 90 - ~- .. Il 


t 


Nitrous gas - - 100+ 100 - 1+2 
Nitrous acid - - 100+ 150 - 1+3 
Nitrous vapour - 100-+-200 - 14 
Nitric acids - - 100+ 250 - 1+5 


The distinguishing quality of this memoir is the description 
of the properties of nitrous acid. 


CHYMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


M. Amfprere, a French philosopher, has published a sensible 
dissertation on the subject of a new arrangement of the chymical 
bodies, which is supposed to be necessary, in consequence of the 
late discoveries in that important branch of human knowledge. 
(i. Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 295. 373. et ii. 5. 105.) He exa- 
mines the properties of all the simple bodies, with great acute- 
ness and perspicuity, and endeavours to form them into a natural 
system, in which they follow in a consecutive series, according to 


their several properties, Our limits restrict us to a mere outline 
of his classification. 
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. Crass 1. GAazoLyTEs. 


Genus 1. Boripes. (From doron.) 
Bodies forming fermanent Acid Gases with Phthore.* 
Sp. 1. Silicon. Sp. 2. Boron. 


Genus 2. AnTHRACIDES. (From avOoat 
Bodies combining with one of the Elements of Air, when ex- 
foosed to it ata sufficient temperature, and forming permanent gases 
with the other element. 


Sp. 1. Carbon. 


Genus 8. Turonipes. (From éeiov.) 
Bodies capable of uniting with the preceding genus, and of 
forming gaseous or very volatile compounds. 


Sp. 1: Azote. Sp. 3. Sulphur. 


Sp. 2. Hydrogen. 





















re 2. Oxygen. 
a Genus 4. Cutoripzs. (From Chlorine.) 
| Bodies unalterable in the air, at all temperatures, forming 
; with hydrogen acid compounds, gaseous or very volatile. 
| Sp. 1. Chlorine. Sp. 3. lodine. 
i 2. Phthorine. 
Genus 5. ARsENIDES. (From “rsenic.) 
® Bodies oxidated in the air, when exposed to it at a.sufficient 
a temperature, forming solid compounds with oxygen, and ferma- 
: nent gases with hydrogen. 
| Sp. 1. Tellurium. Sp. 3. Arsenic. 
2. Phosphorus. 
Crass 11. LEUcOLYTEs. 
& Genus 1. CAsstreripEs. (From xacourepos.) 
id Bodies whose combinations with oxygen are decomposed by 
a carbon, but not by iodine. 
= | Sp. 1. Antimeny. Sp. 3. Zinc. 
- 2. Tin. 
: | Genus 2. ArGyRipEs. (From apyupes.) 
e Bodies whose oxydes are decomposed by iodine and fiy- 
: drogen. 


Sp. 1. Bismuth. Sp. 3. Silver. 
2. Mercury. 4. Lead. 


* The hypothetical body called fluorine by gr H. Davy. 
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iia Genus 3. TEPHRALIDES. (From reQpas ang «;.) 

: Bodies whose oxydes are decomposed by iodine, and not by 
hydrogen. 


Sp. 1. Sodium. Sp. 2. Potassium. 


Genus 4. Catcipes. (From Calcium.) 
Bodies whose oxides are not decomposed by carbon or iodine, 
but by chlorine. 
Sp. 1. Barium. 
2. Strontium. 


Genus 5. ZinconipEs. (From Zirconium.) 
Bodies whose oxydes are not decomposed by chlorine, iodine, 


Sp. 3. Calcium. 
4. Magnesium. 


or carbon. 


Sp. 1. Yttrium. 
2. Glucinium. 


Sp. 3. Aluminium. 
4, Zirconium. 


Crass 111. CHROICOLYTES. 


Genus 1. Ceripes. (From Cerium.) 
Bodies brittle and infusible at the temperature at which iron 


melts. 


Sp. 1. Cerium. Sp. 2. Manganese. 


Genus 2. SypERIDES. (From 1d pes.) 

Bodies whose oxides dissolve in acids ina state of purity, and 
Jrom coloured solutions, only when concentrated, and whose freroxr- 
ides have not acid pfirofierties. 

Sp. 1. Uranium. | Sp. 4. Nickel. 
2. Cobalt. 5. Copper. 
3. Iron. 

Genus 3. Curysipes. (From xpvoos.) 
Metals unalterable in the air at all temperatures. 
Sp. l. Palladium. Sp. 4. Iridium. 

2. Platinum 5. Rhodium. 
3. Gold. 
Genus 4. Tiranipes. (From Titanium.) 


Infusible bodies whose frure oxides do not dissolve in 
and do not form with the alkalies compounds which can be consiz 


acids, 


dered as true salts. 


Sp. 1. Osmium. Sp. 2. Titanium. 
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NEW BLOW-PIPE. 


Genus 5. Coromipes. (Frem Chromium:) 
Bodies infusible at the temperature at which iron melts, acidt 


jiable by oxygen. 


Sp. 1. Tungsten. Sp. S. Molybdenum. 
2. Chromium. 4. Columbium., 


NEW BLOW-PIPE. 
The new blow-pifie, acting by a steam of condensed oxygen and 


hydrogen, has deservedly excited much interest. Mr. J. Murray, 


who is engaged in a series of experiments on the subject, says that 
the oxygen was obtained from oxymuriate of potassa, and the hydro- 
gen frem water decomposed by zinc, &c.—the proportions such as 
form the constituents of water. Mr. Murray gives a detail of some 
of his experiments: 1. Platinum, as thick as a stocking-wire, was 
instantly fused, scintillated, and fell in a large globule. 2. Palla- 
dium fused instantly, and slightly scintillated. 3. A watch-spring 
melted with the most splendid corruscations, fused into a large 
globule, and even boiled violently. 4. Pure caustic alumina and 
magnesia burnt with indescribable brilliancy, exhibiting a splen- 
dour of light, rivalled only by the sun. 5. Part of a tobacco-pipe 
burnt vividly, and was fused into glass. 6. A piece of indigo 
exhibited a beautiful and intense flame. 7. A fine electric tour- 
malin grew red-hot, instantly fused and flamed. It did not forego 
its electric powers. 8. Thé diamond, in a groove of charcoal, was 
submitted to its influence. Ina short time it became red-hot, 
then burst into flame; and, when dislodged from its nidus, it fell 
upon the table, and continued, a second or two, in actual flame. 
9. A mass of percarburet of iron (plumbago) gave beautiful mi- 
nute sparks, and was fu@ed. 10. Rock crystal decrepitated vio- 
lently. 


ee 


MODE OF MELLOWING WINE. 


Academy of Sciences at Munich.—M. 5S. T. Von Soemmer- 
ing has recently read a paper on a new mode of improving or mel- 
lowing wine. The improvement recommended consists in this, 
that wine should be kept in glass vessels, having their orifices 
closed with bladder, as the means of mellowing, or imparting te 
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it the advantages of age, ina short time. The experiment chiefly 
relied on is the following:—four ounces of red Rhenish wine, of 
the growth of 1811, on the 21st of December, 1812, were put inta 
a tumbler of common white glass, three and a half German inches 
deep, and two and a half wide. This was secured by a well pre- 
pared bladder, softened by steeping, and placed on a_-shelf, out of 
the reach of the sun, in a common sitting-room. The spaces 
comprised by two and four inches were marked on the outside of 
the glass by lines. The glass was opened upon perceiving that 
two ounces of the wine had escaped through the dry bladder; 
which was the case in the space of eighty-one days. The follow- 
ing observations were made on the remaining wine:—1. It was 
neither mouldy nor mothery, as it would have been, had it been. 
left uncovered, or even stopped with cork for the same length of 
time, in the same kind of glass, in the same situation. 2. Dry 
crystalline crusts or pellicles were perceived floating on its sur- 
face. These were found to be ordinary cream of tartar, from 
their sinking to the bottom, on the wine being slightly shaken; 
from their being seen, through a magnifier, to consist of aggre- 
gated crystals; by their reddish colour and semi-transparent sub- 
stance; by their gritting between the teeth; by the sour taste pe- 
culiar to that substance, as well as by their emitting the same 
smell as that, when burning, and depositing the same kind of 
ashes. The quantity was too small for further chemical tests. 
$. A cream of tartar, precisely similar, had subsided to the bot- 
tom of the glass. 4. The wine was of a darker colour, yet brighter 
and finer than the same sort bottled in the customary way, and 
which, of course, had undergone no evaporation. 5. In smell, its 
flavour was stronger and more enticing than that of the same 
wine ordinarily bottled. 6. In taste, its flavour, though more spi- 
rituous and aromatic, was still, in another way, milder, softer, and 
more grateful to the palate, or, in other words, mellower than 
that of the other. 7. Its proportion of alcohol was one half 
greater than in the ordinarily bottled wine of the same growth. 
Wine, concentrated in the same way, was afterwards submit- 


ted to closer tests, and experiments were repeated on some of a 


different kind, but still red; and these results were uniformly con- 
firmed. It was known that water escaped through dried bladder; 
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but that it did not admit an equally free and ready passage to the 
spirituous portion of wine as to the aqueous, seems a new, and 
not unimportant discovery. By this treatment of wine, no extra- 
neous alterative is used, and it is left to rid itself spontaneously of 
the superfluous, coarse, sharp, sour salts, by the evaporation of 
the water in which they are held in solutien. 

Wine, left standing upright in a half-emptied bottle, either 
open or ever so well corked, for several weeks together, will spoil, 
and become mothery and sour. By closing the bottle with bladder, 
wine (red only has been tried) may be preserved under the same 
circumstances, for a year together, without any such consequences. 
If the mouth of the bottle should not be larger than ordinary, we 
may be sure that, in a year’s time, the quantity of half an ounce 
will not have been wasted, and the remainder not only be unin- 
jured, but rather improved. The degree of improvement of 
mellowness, which is induced by the wine being treated in this 
manner for twelve months, is said to be equal to that which would 
be produced, in the cask, in twelve years. The shallower the glass, 
and the wider its orifice, the sooner the same effects are produced. 
Another advantage is, that in the glass vessel we can always per- 
ceive the degree of evaporation that has taken place, and regu- 
late the process at will. It is suggested, that some interesting 
results might probably arise from the examination of the gas 
found between the surface of the wine and the bladder, at differ- 
entperiods, during the process of evaporation. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Fore1gn.—The Private Correspondence of Dr. Franklin 
has just appeared in London. It comprehends a series of fami- 
liar, literarv and political letters, written between the years 1753 
and 1790, now first published from the originals in the possession 
of his grandson, William T. Franklin. One vol. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. 
Among the characters of high name, in the literary and political 
world, whose letters and sentiments are here recorded, may be 
m.ntined Washington, Burke, Fox, Priestley, Price, Banks, 
Brand Hollis, Granville Sharp, Baron Masseres, Buffon, Becca- 

VOL. III. x xX 
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ria, David Hartley, bishop Shipley, earl of Buchan, lord Shei- 
burne, lord Grantham, &c. Wesawa part of this work sonie 


time ago, and have waited with the most eager impatience to see 
Purity of Heart, 





its republication announced in this country. 
or the Ancient Costume, a tale addressed to the author of Gle- 

narvon, by an old wife of twenty years —The London booksellers 

announce the publication of a journal in 4to, entitled the Porr 

Fo 10, political and literary; being a general miscellany and col- 

lection of original and fugitive productions, &c. We have, at 

home, a Juvenile Port Folio, in this city, and another in some part 

of Ohio.—The Rev. Dr. Cuatmers, of Glasgow, is printing a 

volume of Discourses, in which he combats, at some length, the 

argument, derived from astronomy, against the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion; and, in the process of his reasoning, he attempts to 
elucidate the harmony tbat subsists between the doctrines of 
scripture and the discoveries of modern science.—Part III. of the 
EncycLorazpvia Epinensis, by Dr. Miller, is out—The learned 
Mr. Valpy has in the press, a new edition of the Greek Septua- 
GINT, without contractions.—Homer, from Heyne’s text, with 
English notes, is also promised by the same indefatigable scholar. 
The second number of Stephens’ Greek THESAURUS, was to ap- 
pear in January.—Dr. Taylor announces a translation of the first 
six books of Proctus, on the theology of Plato; to which a se- 
venth book is added, in order to supply the deficiency of another 
book on this subject, which has been lost, also the Elements of 
Theology, On Providence and Fate, Ten Doubts concerning Pro- 
yidence, and on the Existence of Evil, by the same writer, and 
other works of: unintelligible mysticism.—We notice further, 
among the new publications, a new edition, with additions, of lord 
Holland’s life of Lopez de Vega, Dr. Watkins’s life of R. B. 
Sheridan, the life of Raphael of Urbino, of Edward Pocock, the 
celebrated orientalist, Dr. Zachary Pearce, bishop of Rochester, 
and of Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, by themselves.—A map of 
Scriptural and Classical Geography, with an explanatory treatise, 
wherein the documents of sacred and ancient civil history, rela- 
tive to the origin of nations, are discussed.--The History of the 
Island of Ceylon, from the earliest period to the year 1815; with 
charactewistic details of the religion, laws and manners of the 
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people; and a collection of their moral maxims and ancient pro- 
verbs.—A translation of Pascal’s Letters on the Reasoning and 
Morals of the Jesuits. [On the merits of this writer we formerly 
gave a very able paper, by the honourable Jonn Q. Apams. |— 
Donovan’s Prize Essay on the Origin. Progress and Present State 
of Galvanism.—A complete edition of Cowper’s writings, in 10 
vols. 8vo.—A Plea for Catholic Communion in the Church of God. 
By J. M. Mason, D. D. The second edition, with corrections, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—A History of the Administration of Neckar, by 
Madame de Stael, was expected to appear, in Paris, in January 
jast.—Dr. Price’s Sermons, now first published from the author’s 
MSS.--A splendid edition of Buffon’s Vatural History, in 34 vols, 
8vo, with upwards of 1000 plates, has lately appeared in Paris.— 
The Modern Greek Journal, publishe’ during three years by 
the Archmandrite Anthimos Gaza, at Vienna, under the title of 
Hermes Logios, has suffered an interruption of two years, and is 
about to be resumed. It will be pubiished monthly, under the 
direction of M. Theoklitos, chaplain to the Greek chapel of St. 
George, at Vienna, and Constantin Ka}kinaki, of the island of 
Chio, who translated the Tartuffe of Moliere into Modern Greek. 
At Milan, sig. Monti, Breislak, Giordani, and Acerbi, have united 
to institute a literary journal, under the title of Bibliotheca Ita- 
liani. Price, in Milan, a guinea a-year.—The reverend Mr. Mor- 
rison, from whose new Chinese Dictionary we gave several ex- 
tracts last year, has published a Grammar for the use of students 
in that tongue.—A translation of the Vew Testament into Arabic, 
has been published by the British Bible Society.—It is stated that 
Madame d’Arblay received 1500/. for her last novel. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s Caprice of Christabel produced 100/. for the author. 
The copyright of the Rejected Addresses, and the Parodies of 
Horace, worth whole cart-loads of the two last works, was sold 
for 10002. Lord Byron’s and Scott’s Poems have made fortunes for 
the publishers. Southey, we are very glad to learn, has amassed 
a large and most valuable library, and lives in comiort and great 
respectability, solely for his literary exertions. Tlie sale of the 
Edinburgh Review is nearly 12,000 copies, four times a year: 
it is represented to be a splendid property to its editor and its 
publishers, while from 40/. to 100/. are given fer some of the 
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essays of which it iscomposed. The mere courtesy-right which 
was vested in the persons who projected and commenced the re- 
publication of this work,in the United States, was sold last sum- 
mer for several thousand dollars. 


II. Domerstic.—-There are few studies more useful, and at 
the same time more pleasing, than that of geography. It is inti- 
mately connected with the details of history, from which we de- 
rive the most important lessons of experience, and with the study 
of the heavens, the most exalting and sublime of all the specula- 
tive sciences—and it must give pleasure to every well informed 
mind to observe that a sense of its importance is daily increasing 
with the American public. History would become little more 
interesting than the tales of Arabia; if we were unacquainted 
with the localities of its great events; with the land of Egypt, the 
scite of Jerusalem, the march of Alexander, or of Hannibal,— 
with Greece, Rome and Constantinople. In modern times the 
voyages of Columbus and of Cooke, and the maps and disquisi- 
tions of Rennell and of D’Anville, have served to amuse and in- 
struct mankind, in every quarter of the world. The present ad- 
vanced state of general knowledge has made us acquainted with 
almost every navigable ocean and sea, and we know that no more 
extensive continents remain to excite the ambition of future na- 
vigators: the discovery of a few solitary islands is all our curio- 
sity can expect from this source of geographical information. 
The pursuits, therefore, of future geographers must be princi- 
pally confined to exploring the interior of three of the four great 
quarters into which the habitable parts of the earth are divided, 


and in settling the exact position of places with respect to each 


other, by astronomical observations, and trigonometrical surveys, 
in order to the construction of accurate maps and charts—a de- 
partment in which there is ample employment for the American 
geographer. 

Among the various persons who have devoted themselves te 
these important pursuits, none are entitled to more praise for cor- 
rectness, for industry, and for information, than Mr. John H. 
Eddy, of New York. 
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This gentleman has already published maps of the route of 
the great canal from lake Erie to Hudson’s river, of the straits 
of Niagara, and of the country thirty miles round the city of 
New York. 

He is now engaged in preparing a map of North America, 
and maps of each of the United States, which will form a com- 
plete American atlas. The materials are, in many cases, drawn 
from originai sources of information; and in no instance has he 
servilely copied European publications. The engravings will be 
executed by two eminent artists of Philadelphia. 

Although Mr. Eddy’s engagements, in preparing for publi- 
cation a map of the state of New York, will prevent him from 
completing immediately this great national work, yet we are gra- 
tified, from a personal inspection of his delineation of that great 
state, to learn that it will be superior, in accuracy and style, to 
any map heretofore published, that it embraces a considerable 
part of the neighbouring states, and of Canada, and that it is in 
sq advanced a state that it will be published early in the summer. 

We are much pleased to learn that a poem, from the press 
at Baltimore, may soon be expected. It will be entitled Noan, 
a poem in four cantos; together with a number of miscellaneous 
effusions, by Paul Allen, esq. The readers of the Port Folio have 
had so many proofs, in the last series of this journal, of the rich 
fancy, the correct taste, and the sound principles of this gentleman 
that we hazard nothing in predicting that he will not soar on waxen 
wings.—David Hoffman, esq. of the same city, has published “ A 
Course of Legal Studies, respectfully addressed to the students ot 
law in the United States. This work has received the most un- 
qualified approbation of those whose official stations entitle their 
opinions to great respect—George M. Dallas, esq. proposes to 
publish the life and writings of his deceased parent, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
$9. The office of this gentleman is a high and honourable one; his 
materials, we should presume, are uncommonly rich, and we 

augur well from a specimen of his abilities, which we witnessed 
not long since in a July oration;—si quid loquar audiendum, yocis 
accedet bona pars. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


We notice the recent establishment of a manufactory of gold 
leaf in this city, by Mr. Bull, who isthe first American that has 
attempted, successfully, this very difficult and delicate process. 
The fine arts in this country have a valuable addition in this and 
similar establishments, as it adds an article to the list of those for 
which we shall no longer be dependent upon other nations fora 
supply. Mr. Bull has also succeeded in the manufacture of his 
moulds, which are prohibited exjortation under severe penalties, 
both by Great Britain and France. 

Curious Fact—During the reign of Charles II. for the en- 
couragement of the colony of Virginia, an act passed the British 
legislature, prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in the mother 
country. The act imposed a duty of forty shillings a rod on all 
grounds cultivated with tebacco. This being insufficient, the pe- 
naliy was increased to twenty pounds a rod. This also was inef- 
fectual, and another act passed, directing constables to enter the 
grounds, and root up the tobacco plants; for, notwithstanding the 
former acts, the culture of tobacco was increasing. This statute 
put an end to the cultivation of tobacco in England. Towards the 
close of the American war, the act not being deemed to affect 
Scotland, a considerable cultivation of tobacco took place there. 
To prevent this the 22d George I11.c. 73. was passed, extending 
the penalty to Scotland, and with decisive effect. It seems some- 
what singular that, at the close of the American war, when the 
colonies had become virtually a foreign state, the British parlia- 
ment should be so very tender of their interests. But it is still more 
singular that this penalty for the cultivation of tobacco is in force 
in Great Britain to this day, and that one of the measures pro- 
posed for the relief of the distresses of the country is to repeal 
the law, and encourage the cultivation. 

Kingdom of Hayti, Court, &c.—The Royal Almanac of 
Hayti, for 1816, contains one hundred and twenty-seven pages, 
Its court lists may vie with those of any empire, of whatever 
standing or complexion. The king, who has attained the sixth 
year of his reign, will be forty-nine years of age on the 6th of 
October. The queen is in her thirty-ninth year. The prince 
royal, James Victor Henry, entered his teens on the 3d of March. 
He has two sisters, princesses. There are five princes of the 
blood. The ministers and grand officers of the crown amount to 
twenty. In the peerage are eight dukes, nineteen counts, thirty- 
four barons, and nine knights. The king’s household consists of 
about one hundred and forty chamberlains, pages, professors, al- 
moners, secretaries, &c. The queen has fourteen ladies of the 
bedchamber, besides her male attendants. There are six regi- 
ments of guards. The order of Henry boasts upwards of a hun- 
dred and thirty members. In the army we find six marshals, nine 
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lieutenant-generals, and twenty-one generals; of artillery two re- 
giments; of engineers one corps; of infantry twenty-four regi- 
ments filled up, and eight others named; of cavalry two regi- 
ments: of naval officers, including the grand admiral, twenty-nine, 
besides cadets. Long lists are also given of the fiscal and judi- 
cial departments. The queen holds her court on Thursday, at 
five o’clock. The king receives petitions at ten o’clock on the 
court-days, and returns an answer on the Thursday following. 
Such is the progress of this interesting settlement. The Code 
Henri, which has been published, is a thick volume. The laws 
are of course on the French model. 

West Point——-From the mean of sixty-nine observations, 
made on ten different stars, by professor Ellicott, the latitude of 
the Military Academy comes out 41° 23’ 32.7”, which, it is be- 
lieved may be relied on within one hundred feet. 

It is somewhat curious that the latitude deduced from the 
observations on the star Capella, exceeds the mean latitude, from 
the other observations, by 6,8”, which professor Ellicott attributes 
to the motion of that star. From observations made by the same 
gentleman, in the years 1786, 1787, and 1795, that motion appears 
to be about three-quarters of a second per annum. The same 
motion has been recognised in that star, by European astrono- 
mers, who calculate it at about half a second per annum. 

Private Munificence.—Dr. Johnson, in answer to reproaches 
which are not unfrequently cast upon the rich, somewhere ob- 
serves, that it is indeed astonishing how much is done by the rich 
in acts of charity. Never, we believe, could the remark be more 
apposite than at the present day. and munificent subscriptions, now 
going on among individuals of fortune, for the hospitals, for the 
sick and insane, most amply justify it. The Boston subscriptions, 
for this noble object, in a few days, amounted to no less than one 
hundred and eleven thousand dollars. The subscriptions in Sa- 
lem are also begun, in a manner highly auspicious to the cause of 
humanity; and it may be rationally anticipated that that illustri- 
ous monument of philanthropy, which has long been the glory of 
Philadelphia, will soon be rivalled in the capital of Massachu- 
setts. 

Indian Names.——V arious treaties have lately been concluded 
at Washington with different tribes of Indians. Among other In- 
dian signatures are the following:—Buffalo, Little Eyes, Negro 
Legs, Long Body, Big Man, Little Duck, Drunkard’s Son, White 
Sky, Green Feather, Main Chance, Sturgeon Man, Jumping 
Sturgeon, Bad Axe, Young Eagle, Lion coming out of the water, 
Black Sparrow, the Cloud that don’t stop, Bad Weather, Sharp- 
faced Bear, the Thunder that frightens, the Swan that flies in the 
rain, the Swan whose wings crack when he flies, He who shoots in 
the pine-tops, the Man who marches quick, the Man with a strong 
voice, the Man who is sick when he walks, He that walks with a 
cane, the Fiuttering Eagle, the Bad Hail, the Shifting Shadow, 
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White Nails, Turning Iron, White Wolf, Rumbling Thunder, 
the Dancer, the Big Tree, the Big-eared Dog, the Buffalo with 
one horn, the Iron Cloud, the White Face, the Negro, the Thief, 
the Belly-Ache, the Doctor! 

Anecdote of Washington.—In debate, in the house of dele- 
gates of Virginia, 1817, on the bill relative to a map of the state, 
in which something was said of military roads, Mr. Mercer, (L ) 
related and applied an anecdote of general Washington, which he 
had received from a member of the convention that formed the 
constitution of the United States. The subject of power tobe 
given the new congress, relative to a standing army, was on the 
tapis. A member made a motion that congress should be restrict- 
ed toa standing army not exceeding five thousand, at any one 
time. General Washington, who, being chairman, could not offer 
a motion, whispered to a member from Maryland, to amend the 
motion, by providing that no foreign enemy should invade the 
United States, at any one time, with more than three thousand 
troofis. 


Burning Springs—About three quarters of a mile east of © 


Portland, on lake Erie, is a small stream, which, in the lapse of 
time, has worn an irregular ‘trough, of ten or fifteen feet in depth, 
and of greater width, into a body of soft, argillaceous slate. At 
the bottom.:of this trough, in a situation of romantic scenery, about 
sixty rods from the lake, there are several apertures, from which 
continually issues an inflammable gas. ‘The writer of this arti- 
cle lately visited this spot, at atime when there was but little 
water in the brook. He found one of the apertures covered with 
a flame eighteen inches high; and by putting a blaze to three 
other apertures, the gas immediately caught, and flashed like spi- 
rits of wine. The heat is sufficient to make water boil. The 
stones placed about the spring, found on fire, were nearly red hot. 
At one of these apertures, a circular hole of about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, a current of air, like that from the nose of a 
bellows, was constantly emitted. A strong scent is perceived, in 
approaching these gaseous springs, not unlike that which issues 
from foaming pit-coal. 

New Musical Instrument.—Mr. Peasley, an ingenious me- 
chanician, in Middle-street, Boston, has lately invented a musical 
instrument, of a different construction, we believe, from any which 
has been produced among all the novel curiosities of the musical 
artificers. It resembles the organ, so far as it is supplied with 
wind from a bellows, and is played upon by aregular set of keys; 
but the sound is produced upon the principle of the vibration of 
the spring, and, in this respect, differs from all other musical in- 
struments, except the humble Jews harp. The interior construc- 
tion is extremely simple:—a long brass plate is perforated with a 
gradation of orifices, of a rectangular form, which extend from 
one end to the other. Immediately over each of these holes, an 
elastic or vibrating tongue is firmly placed, by means of a screw 
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at one end, like the spring of the. Jews harp. The bellows be- 
low creates a wind, which, rushing through these cavities, pro- 
duces the vibration upon the spring. The principles which go- 
vern the vibration, in this case, are the same as those which apply 
to the pendulum; so that the quickness of vibration, in the pre- 
sent instance, is in the inverse proportion of the length of the 
spring. <A spring, thereforé, which is an octave higher than ano- 
ther, will necessarily vibrate with twicé its rapidity. This simple 
principle being pursued, the inventor has produced an instrument 
of much value to the musical professor. 

Statement. of monies collected for the relief of sick and dis- 
abled seamen, and the amount expended in relation thereto, from 
the year 1802 to 1815, inclusive, as per report on that subject to 
the house of representatives. 


In the year Money collected. Money Expended. 


1802 109,954 56 250 00 
803 54,933 21 21,087 36 
1804 58,210 98 84,027 50 
1805 58,005 98 59,928 41 
1806 66,820 01 53,281 93 
1807 61,474 47 65,571 51 
1808 36,515 44 60,883 14 
1809 74,192 42. 70,901 75 
1810 54,309 31 36,793 60 
811 ° 54,586 34 57,109 08 
1812 52,421 46 57,723 11 
1813 21,789 57 53,376 87 
1814 10,280 73 45,226 50 
1815 28,306 16 43,651 55 








Total $731,300 65 %719,212 38 


There is now living, in the town of Guilderland, in New 
York, a venerable farmer, by the name of George Rheelman, 
who was born in Germany, on the 8th of March, 1707. He mar- 
ried in 1740, and came to this country in 1748. He has been a 
soldier in his time, having served in two campaigns in Germany, 
and two in America. His campaigns in America were in the 
war of 1756, and the American revolution. He has had seven 
children, two of whom survive, a son and a daughter: the latter 
is married. The son is a bachelor, living with his father, and is 
seventy-six years of age. He appears to be older than his father. 
We have these facts from a gentleman of this city, of the strictest 
veracity, who visited Mr. Rheelman last week, and saw him and 
his son together; and saw, at the same’ time, the inscription of 
their names and births in an old German family bible, printed in 
the seventeenth century. The old man is cheerful, and possesses 
all his faculties. Reader, would you know the secret of this man’s 
longevity? It lies in two words—-temperance—-industrv. 

VOL. Ili. Yy 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MORE ‘“ TOUCHES AT THE TIMES.” 


Mankinp (’tis said) have one decided aim; 
Th’ attractive magnet is the “ court of fame!” 


. Tho’ all thro’ life a diff’rent course pursue, 


The light-wing’d goddess still they keep in view! 
The modern hero makes his grand éclat, 

In all the dazzling panoply of war; 

‘¢ Arm’d at all points,” with strut “ da militaire,” 
He makes his hourly tour through Cornhill square. 
With seven cornelian seals his watch is grac’d; 
His glitt’ring dirk suspended at his waist, 

By golden chains festoon’d and interlac’d, 

He looks complacent at himself and you, 

To claim the glance of admiration due. 

To Fancy’s eye he seems some truant afe, 

With joy exulting at his late escape, 

Who runs at large, tho’ fetter’d in his chain, 


And grins and looks, grins and looks, and grins again! 


Next mark, in yonder solitary room, 

Where one dim taper cheers the silent gloom, 
The pensive student sits, profound in thought, 
How Ossian sung, and how great Cesar fought, 
Recites a page—now proudly turns his eye, 
Where, in huge piles, his mental labours lie. 
Oh! for that enyied bliss—an author’s name, 
Emblazon’d on the ample lists of fame! 

His sanguine bosom heaves an ardent sigh; 
Not old “ Timotheus, elevated high,” 

Look’d more transported, as he swept his lyre, 
Than our young poet, with his eye of fre! 

His high-born fancy seeks the sacred shades, 
And fondly woos the Heliconian maids! 

Firs, a soft sonnet on some Delia’s charms, | 


Then sends a sighing hero forth in arms! 
Next with his pastorals—oh! ye rhyming powers! 
Hills, dales, white cottages, and shady bowers, 
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POETRY. 


With peace, and happiness, and calm content, 
And forty other goods, the gods have sent! 
Transplants 4rcadia to our Yankee shores, 
And gratis all the golden age restores! 


He gives his shepherds all the—ball-room graces! 
And blooming milk-maids charm in—silks and laces! 


A critic too! behold his long “ reviews,” 
Which editors (he knows hot why) refuse; 
For who would dare with him a war to wage? 
This Homer, this Longinus of the age! 


But mark th’ improvement—what a change appears, 


Within the course of two revolving years, 
See! o’er that fragile form and youthful face, 
Maturer manhood sheds a riper grace, 
Engrafts a smile where Nature stampt a frown, 
And Affectation calls him all ‘¢ her own!”’ 
Fled are the roses from his cheeks (I ween,) 
Or else beneath his whiskers “blush unseen..’ 
Observe him now, reclin’d with studied ease, 
Skill’d in the Chesterfieldian “ art to please.” 
Fain would he seem the simple child of nature, 
Altho’ at heart a most designing creature; 
He, like the spider, spreads his silken snare, 
‘To lure the simple or unguarded fair; 
And worse—for Nature frompts the spider’s plan; 
But nature d/ushes at the arts of man. 
No more immur’d in Harvard’s ancient halls, 
He flies where’er the syren Pleasure calls; 
No more with toil he thumbs the wonted page, 
The classic lore of many a former age. 
Oh! no—’tis his to “ cultivate the graces!’’ 
To be a connoisseur of—pretty faces; 
To fix his whole attention on the fair, 
Unless, indeed, a looking-glass is near; | 
He, like the parrot, learns one splendid speech, 
Which, in heroics, he repeats to each, 
With air theatric, in address polite, 
With gesture Francais—for his hands are white! 
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TO A LADY WHO THREATENED TO MAKE THE AUTHOR AN APRIT 


POETRY. 


All, all his study is to°charm the eye, 

To smile with art, and breathe the mimic sigh! 
The simple rustic, and the arch brunette, 

The sentimental fair, or gay coquette, 

To each, by turns, he owns her killing power! 

And Caprice crowns her “ goddess of an hour,” 
Marks ev’ry item of the female dress; 

One wants more jewels, ‘and another less; 
Commends this lady’s form and graceful air, 

And tells the origin of--curling hair! 

From where old South* displays its ancient spire, 
To the resort of justice, judge and ’squire, 

Mark when you,will, with Fashion’s frettiest beaux, 
This walking “ critical review’? of—ladies’ clothes! 
Whether the atmosphere be cold or warm, 

No outer garb conceals his graceful form! 

Like garden statue ever to be view’d: 

A hail-storm cannot Aurt a head of wood! 


Thrice happy “ Times,” long may “ creation’s lord,”’ 


Their bright examples ever ¢hus afford, 

As sons of science, skill’d in classic lore, 

May they impart, from their exhaustless store, 
To us, weak creatures, all the good they can, 


To ft us for th’ associates of man! AUGUSTA. 


FOOL. 


Why strive, dear girl, to make a fool 
Of one not wise before; 

Yet, having ’scap’d from Folly’s school, 
Would fain go there no more? 


Ah! if I must to school again, 
Wilt thou my teacher be? 

I’m sure no lesson will be vain, 
Which thou canst give to me. 


* Qld South Church, Boston. 
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| POETRY. 


One of thy kind and gentle leoks, 
Thy smiles, devoid of art, 

t Avail beyond all crabbed books, : 
To regulate my heart. sh 




























i Thou need’st not call some fairy elf, 

On any April day, 

To make thy bard forget himself, 
Or wander from his way. 


One thing he never can forget, 
Whatever change may be,— 

‘ The sacred hour when first he met, 

| And fondly gaz’d on thee. 


A seed then fell into his breast; 
Thy spirit plac’d it there: 

Need I, my Jura, tell the rest? 
Thou seest the blossoms here. 
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rO A LADY WHO ASKED FOR HER SHOE-STRING, WHICH WAS AC- 
CIDENTALLY BROKEN OFF IN DANCING, AND TAKEN BY THE 


WRITER. 
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Tue string! the string! come, give it back, she cries, 
While o’er her face the varying colour flies; 
Come, will you? No; it ne’er again shall bind ) 
Thy slipper’d foot, the mazy dance to Wind; | 
But near my heart, by day, the prize I'll keep, 
And place it on my pillow when I sleep. 

Give back, indeed! when aught that touches thee, 
Can boast a charm ineffable for me! 

Oh! would thy heart were thus within my pow’r, 
And thou with pray’r beguiledst thus the hour! 
For ah! how sweet, how passing sweet, to hear 
The pray’r that beauty pours into the ear; 

To see the pallid cheek, the tearful eye, 

And Hope, half dubious, breathe the fearful sigh. 
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POETRY. 


Sweet only to relieve, and soothly chase 

The clouds and tears that hang on Beauty’s face, 
And where pale Sorrow holds her mournful reign, 
To plant the blushing rose of Joy again. 

But for thy heart, no tears should soften me, 

No pray’rs prevail, to give it back to thee; 

I’d lodge it safe within my breast, and there 
Would watch and keep it with a miser’s care; 
From all would guard it; none should dare essay 


To steal from me the treasur’d prize away.  _—_— A. 


MIDNIGHT HYMN AT SEA, 


By thy dusky mantle streaming, 
By the stars that there are gleaming, 
By thy lone and solemn sky, 
Darkening on the pensive eye, 

By thy wild waves, as they sweep 

Constant thro’ the gloomy deep, 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! 


Swiftly gliding o’er the ocean, 
Rides the bark, with rapid motion, 
Waves are foaming at the prow, 
Trembling waters round her flow; 
Midnight hears the lonely sound, 
Thro’ her ccean caves profound: 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon: 


Sailor, on thy restless pillow, 
Why so tranquil on the billow? 
Sailor, when thy vessels roam, 
Think’st thou not of native home? 
—But, when midnight shuts the scene, 
Hark! he sings with heart serene, 
Night, we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! 
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POETRY. 


Weary wand’rer, sadly reving, 
Far from home, and all that’s loving, 
Midnight lulls thy soul to peace, 
Then thy grief and sorrows cease; 
Join us then in that wild strain, 
Sighing o’er the heaving main, 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! E. 


New York, 20th Sept. 1816. 


STANZAS TO A LADY ON HER SINGING A SONG, WRITTEN BY THE 


AUTHOR. 


WHEN with thy harp’s enchanting swell, 
My lay you thus combine, 

Wreapt in the sweet, melodious spell, 
I deem it ne’er was mine. 


As the rude blast to blandness dies, 
Q’er strings Eolian blown, 

So my crude numbers melodize, 
In thy mellifluent tone. 


At critics’ laud, or laureat bays 
Let other bards rejoice, 

Be mine the higher meed of praise, 
To wake thy dulcet voice. 


Chain’d, lady, in its magic sway, 
The night unheeded wanes: 
Oh! chas’d is every care away, 
By thy sweet varied strains. 


EPIGRAM. 


CONNUBIAL RECKONING: 


I Took you, deceiver, “ for better for worse,” 

Submitting to wedlock’s hard fetter; 
While your worse part has daily grown worse than perverse, 
I have not discover’d your better. 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep, on the 20th ult. Miss Saran Gratz; a young lady 
who was eminently distinguished for benevolence of heart and 
suavity of manners. 

Tue late Grorce A. BAKER, esq. was born in Germantown, 
county of Philadelphia, on the 27th July, 1756. He was brought 
up to the mercantile business, in the counting-house of Messrs. 
James and Drinker, one of the most respectable houses in this 
city. When the war of the revolution took place, he, like many 
other high spirited young men of the time, glowing with ardour 
in the cause of their country, was impatient to avenge her wrongs. 
Accordingly, at the early age of twenty years, he joined the revo- 
lutionary army (in which he afterwards received a commission) 
under general Washington, as a volunteer. He was present, and 
had a share in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth; and his letters from the army to his brother, the late Hi- 
lary Baker, esq. several of which the writer of this has perused, 
bespeak the intrepidity and zeal of the young soldier, anxious to 
serve, and ready, if necessary, to die in the cause of his country. 

But the talents of Mr. Baker were such as soon to designate 
him as fit for more important and arduous duties. At the urgent 
request of his friends, he was induced to enter the quartermaster- 
general’s department, and in the same year (1776) he was ap- 
pointed assistant deputy-quartermaster-general to colonel Biddle, 
and was stationed with colonel commandant Edward Hand’s bri- 
gade. After filling this station for a considerable time, with great 
credit, he was removed to the commissary-general’s department. 
At the time the British threatened Philadelphia, he marched to 
Princeton as lieutenant of a rifle company, of which his future 
father-in-law was then captain, to await their approach. 

Mr. Baker served as a member of the common council of 
Philadelphia, and was elected by successive councils to the office 
of city treasurer, for a period of thirteen years. Since the death 
of general Muhlenburgh, he has been anhually elected president 
of the Incorporated German Society, for the relief and assistance 
of Germans in distress. During twenty years he has filled the 
important office of grand secretary of the Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania; and for three years past he was also grand recorder of 
the Pennsylvania Grand Encampment of Knight Templars. 

Diep lately at Paris, at an advanced age, sir HurBER?T 
Crort, an English author of some celebrity, and one of the few 
remaining friends of Dr. Johnson. He had resided for the last 
fifteen years in France. Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the Pocets,: 
acknowledges himself to be indebted to sir Herbert for the life 
of Young. All the biographers of Dr. Johnson speak in high 
terms of the literary and social talents of his friend Croft. ° 
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